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ChangesFavored Survey Finds Public Opinion 


By Examiner in 
Ocean-rail Rates 


Report Submitted to I. C. C, 


Suggests New Bases in 
Consolidated South- 


western Cases. 


Revised Grouping 


Of Ports Proposed 


New Arrangement Would Affect 
Shipments Sent Through 
Boston, Providence and 
Baltimore. 


In a proposed report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Examiner O. M. 


| 


| 
| 
Adoption of a simplified calendar and 
| participation of, the United States in an 
international conference to provide the 
best method of simplification are favored 
by “a large and representative body of 
American opinion,” is the conclusion 
| stated by the National Committee on 
Calendar Simplification in a report sub- 
mitted August 14 to the Secretary of 
State, Henry 'L. Stimson. (The full 
| text of the Committee’s report will be 
|found on page 2.) 
The Committee’s conclusion, based on 
a year’s investigation, were presented to 
| Secretary Stimson for his use in reply- 
|ing to an inquiry on the subject made 
by the League of Nations to the United 
States in 1927. The League, it was ex- 
plained, had notified the Department of 
| State of its general intention of calling 


an international conference on calendar | 


Endorses Reform In Calendar 


International Conference to Effect Simplification, as Sug-' 
gested by League of Nations, Advocated by National 
| Committee in Report to State Department. ae 


Bardwell has recommended that the Com- 
reform as soon as enough nations had 


mission make certain changes in the | signified their interest in such a gather- 
bases prescribed by it in the Consolidated | ing. 


Southwestern cases of ocean-rail rates 
between points in trunk line and eastern 
territories on the one hand, and the 


southwest on the other over both the 
South Atlantic and the Gulf routes. 


Scope of Proceedings. 

The proposed report was made public 
by the Commission on August 14. It 
embraces the proceedings listed in the 
first paragraph in the margin of the first 
page of the original report, 123 I. C. C. 
203, under Docket Nos. 14880 and 15463, 
and Investigation and Suspension Docket 
Nos. 2097 and 2271. 

The report proposes the elimination of 
the finding of undue prejudice and pref- 
erence with respect to the ocean-rail 
rates to and from the northeast Texas 
cities in their relations to the corre- 
sponding rates between north Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, and in their relations to the 
corresponding rates between ifiterior 
points in trunk-line and eastern defined 
territories on the one hand and the Gulf 
ports on the other. 

Changes in Maximum Rates. 


The reasonable maximum and nonpreju-, 


dicial ocean-rail rates prescribed in the 
prior finding, 11, would also be changed 
somewhat, if the Commission should 
adopt the recommendations of the ex- 
aminer. 

The defendant ocean carriers would 
also be authorized; it is proposed, if they 
so elect, to combine two or more of the 
trunk-line groups at rates which ‘do not 
exceed the fair averages of the rates of 
the separate groups. 
¢°A different grouping of’ the ports of 
Boston, Providence and Baltimore is also 
recommended by the examiner. The peti- 
tion of certain of the ocean carriers that 


rates to and from New Orleans proper | 


be eliminated from the findings should 
be denied, it is proposed. 

Excerpts from the proposed report 
follow: 

In the reports in these cases referred 
to in the headnote the commission pre- 
scribed general bases for the construc- 
tion of all-rail rates to, from and be- 
tween points in the Southwest. Rates 
so constructed applying on classes and 
on a number of commodities became ef- 
fective July 14, 1928. Ocean-rail rates 
were also prescribed between points in 
trunk line and eastern defined territories 
on the one hand, and the Southwest on 
the other over both the south Atlantic 
and the Gulf routes. 
mental report, 139 I. C. C. 585 (601), the 
commission discussed petitions of the 


ocean carrier defendants operating over | 
the Gulf routes and of various commer- | 
cial organizations in trunk line territory | 


and at the Gulf ports, asking certain 
modifications of the findings with respect 
to ocean-rail rates, and by order of March 
6, 1928, postponed indefinitely the effec- 
tive date of the original.order in so far 
as it embraced such rates, and reopened 
Nos. 14880, 15463, and Investigation and 


Suspension dockets Nos. 2097 and 2271, | 


for further, hearing “upon the question 


Column 2.] 


America Said to Lead 
In Commercial Flying 


[Continued on Page 6, 


Assistant Secretary MacCracken 
Returns from European Trip. 


America leads Europe in commercial | 


| Establishment of Two Farms for Addicts Said to Be in| A 


aviation, it was asserted orally August 
14 by Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, William P. MacCracken, 


jr., who has just returned from Europe, | 


where he attended the extraordinary 
Session of the International Air Naviga- 
tion Commission. Assistant Secretary 
MacCracken made a tour of the principal 
European air centers after the meeting 
game to a close. 

American aviation is in advance of 
that of Europe in all phases except that 
of scheduled transportation of passen- 
gers, he stated. Passenger service is 
being rapidly developed here, he said, 
and there is a possibility that American 
service in that respect will surpass Eu- 
rope before the end of this year. Com- 
mercial aviation, development in Europe 
has been retarded by reduction of sub- 
sidies granted aviation companies. 

The International Air Navigation Com- 
mission, whose extraordinary session As- 
sistaht Secretary MacCracken attended, 
was created under the Paris Treaty of 
1919, drawn by the powers that had 
formerly been the Allies. The United 
States signed the treaty, but it was 
never ratified by the Senate. 

The etxraordinary session recom- 
mended a number of amendments to the 
treaty that would tend to “facilitate” 
the ratification of the treaty by the 
United States, said Mr. MacCracken. 

Italy is the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


In the first supple- | 


only European country | 


| The report, it was announced orally 
by the Department of State, August 14, 
will be forwarded to the Secretary Gen- 
|eral of the League of Nations “for his 
| information and for such use as he may 
| Wish to make of it.” 
The presentation of the report of the 
| 


‘Mechanical Music 


_ Said to Be Harmful 


_ To Radio Programs 


|Mr. Lafount Declares Ex- 
cessive Use of Records 
Retards Broadcasting 
| Of Original Talent. 


| Broadcasting programs in the United 
| States are threatened with rapid deterio- 
| ration unless the excessive use of phono- 
| graph records and mechanical reproduc- 
| tions in lieu of original programs is dis- 
| continued, Federal Radio Commissioner 
| Harold A. Lafount declared August 14. 





|” While “canned music” in-itsetf is not | 
| objectionable, the Commissioner said in | 


|a statement, the failure of stations 
| clearly to announce the nature of such 
| broadcasting in some instances is “work- 
| ing what is in effect a fraud upon the 
| listening public.” 
Ingenious Methods Used. 

Commissioner Lafount said that “in- 
| genious and subtle methods” often are 
adopted by broadcasters to hide the fact 
|that mechanical reproductions are be- 
| ing used. The most alarming feature of 
| the situation is that stations using phon- 
|ograph records, as programs sponsored 
by advertisers, are able to quote such 
| low prices that other stations using orig- 
| inal material cannot compete with them, 
| he said. 


tisers apparently to stations offering low 
advertising prices, because of the use of 
records as the program materials, he 
said. “There is grave danger that the 
present high-grade original programs of 
| stations not connected with chains may 
soon be seriously hampered for lack of 
| sponsors,” he said. 

Requests From Listeners. 


The statement was made in response 
to many requests from listeners regard- 
ing general orders requiring all broad- 
| casting stations to announce clearly and 
distinctly the character of all mechanical 
| reproductions broadcast by them, describ- 





|}ing them*as phonograph records, me- | 
The full text | 


chanical piano player, ete. 
of the statement follows: 
While the broadcasting of music per- 
| formed through the agency of mechanical 
reproductions, such as records or per- 
| forated rolls, is not in itself objection- 
able, the failure clearly to announce the 


nature of such broadcasting is in some} 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


The result is a decided drift of adver- | 


| 


Committee was made by its Chairman, | 
George Eastman, of Rochester, N. Y., and 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau, Dr. | 
Charles F. Marvin, who is vice chairman. 
The report was also accompanied by a} 
letter of transmittal from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, ex-| 
pressing his approval of calendar sim- | 
plification, and stating that he believed | 
the United States was justified in for- | 
warding the report to the League of | 
Nations. | 
Representatives of six Government de- 
partments—Commerce, Agriculture, | 
Treasury, interior, Navy and Labor— 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion—have served as unofficial members 
of the Committee to assist in the study 
made of the proposed simplification. The | 
State Department also received letters | 
of endorsement from other departments. | 
Although the report did not recom- 
mend that the United States enter an 
international conference committed to 
|any definite plan, it is stated that public 
opinion preponderantly favors the 13- 
months fixed calendar, with each month 
having 28 days, the monthybeginning on 
es The new month would be placed 
| 
| 





between Juné and July; the 365th day of 
the year would be dated December 29, 
with the suggested name of “Peace Day” 
or “Year Day” and observed as an extra 
Sabbath. “Leap Day” would be placed 
on June 29 and observed as an extra Sab- | 
| bath or holiday. 

The full text of the communication of 
the League of Nations, dated September 
27, 1927, which was responsible for the 


establishment of the Committee, follows: | 


| “The Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations has the honor to communicate 
to the Government of the United States 
lof America the following resolution, 
|which was adopted by the Advisory and 
| Technical Committee for Communica- 


Many Municipalities 
Use Long Work Day 


Some Said to Demand More 
Than 10 Hours of Laborers. 


A total‘of 351 cities in 34 States were 


working municipal street laborers 10 
hours a day, 60 hours a wéek, and in one 
cording to a survey of the Bureau of 
printed in the Department’s current 
Monthly Labor Review. 

Letters received by the Bureau from 
persons in cities of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation indicate that municipal employ- 
ment as high as 11 hours a day is not 
uncommon; the review stated. 

The full text of the Department’s sum- 
mary follows: 

‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
recently made a canvass of the wages 


jand working hours of common street 


labor in all cities of the United States 


or two even in excess of this figure, ac- | 


Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, | 


‘ , 


+v hed ; ? 
T is our duty.as patriotic citi- 
zens to always inquire how the 


bond of government .made with 
the people is being kept and per- 
formed.” 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Airplane Industry Assumes | 


Importance in Labor Field 


| 
| 
| 
} 


|Employment Provided in 1928 for 22,082 Workers in| 
101 Plants Making Heavier-than-air Machines and | 


With 101 firms manufacturing air- 
planes and employing 16,105 workers, 
|and 23 additional firms employing 5,977 
| workers in the manufacture of airplane 
| motors, the aeronautical industry in the 
| United States has assumed material im- 
| portance in the labor field, it is stated in 
a survey made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, to appear in the forthcoming 
| issue of the Monthly Labor Review of 
the Department of Labor. 
| Plants manufacturing airplanes are 
| located in 29 states, the survey revealed, 
New York ranking first with 4,596 per- 


23 Motor Factories, Says Labor Department. 


having a population of 2,500 and over.|S0ns employed by the industry, and Cal- 
The full report was published as Bul-|ifornia second with 1,605 employes. 
letin No. 484 of this Bureau. | Other states employing more than 1,000 

It is pretty generally ag xed that the| workers in the manufacture of planes 
should be a good employer. If that is | Ohio. 


not agreed to, it ought to be. If there | : : 
is anything “hat is well settled in the| the development of the aeronautical in- 


minds of reasonable men ii is that the | dustry, the review states, 1s employment 


public, when it acts as an employer, | are Michigan, Washington, Kansas and | 


One of the most important results of | 


that some plant may not have been ast 
cated, but so far as can be determined | 
every establishment existing in the in- | 
dustry in May, 1929, has reported, and | 
all production in 1928 has been covered. 

The 101 firms manufacturing airplanes | 
had on their pay rolls for May 16,105 | 
employes, while the 23 firms making | 
motors employed 5.977 persons; a totdl 
of 22,082. 

Considering the comparatively short 
;time that. airplanes have been manufac- 
tured other than in an experimental way, | 
the industry has had a very rapid de- | 
velopment and seems destined to assume 
material importance in the employment | 
of labor. The industry also gives em-| 
ployment. to much labor, both directly 
and indirectly, aside from manufacturing. | 

Factories and hangars must be built; | 
pilots, both mail and commercial, must | 


—Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, 
1885—1889; 1893—1897 


YEARLY INDEX 


1413 
PRICE 5 CENT 


PER 
COPY- 


Senate Majority 
Puts Manganese 
Ore onFree List 


New Classification Replaces 
Assessment of One Cent 
A Pound on Foreign 
Product. | 


7 


Decision Reverses 
Previous Ruling 


Witnesses Disagree as to Possi- 
bility of Developing Resources 
Under New Methods of 


Recovery. 


Reversing a previous decision by @ 
vote of 6 to 5, majority members of the 


be employed; and schools of instruction | Senate Committee on Finance on August 
are coming into existence. Many me-/14 took manganese ore out of the metal 
chanics and other ground employes are schedule and put in on the free list. 


10-hour day and the 60-hour week are,| that it offers workers displaced by labor | 


or ought to be, things of the past. They 
lishments generally referred to as sweat- 
shops. 

And yet in this survey the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics finds 351 cities in 34 
States working their municipal employes 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


Mr. Hoover Confers 
On Armament With 
Executives of Navy 


| Negotiations Under Way 





4 


| 
| J 


‘House Subcommittee 
_ Studies Forest Needs 


Situation in Alaska Is Being 
Investigated During Tour 
Of Projects. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 


| The agricultural subcommittee, of the 
| House Committee on Appropriations, ac- 


!of the Forest Service, is now in Alaska 


studying the needs of the Forest Serv- | 
ice in the Territory, in preparation for 
the next agricultural appropriation bill, | 
it was stated orally on August 14 in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Major Stuart and the members of the | 
subcommittee are reviewing Forest Serv- | 
ice projects in Alaska for which appro- 
priations will be necessary and investi- 
gating projects for which appropriations 
may be needed in the future. 

Roads Being Studied. 

The tour includes an examination of 
the forest roads being constructed by ihe 
Forest Service in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Public Roads, those proposed 
for construction, the needs for improved | 
facilities for patrolling the national 
forests, and other work under the super- | 
| vision of the Forest Service. 

Since 1916 when the system was in- 
augurated, the Forest Service and Bu- 
reau of Public roads, it was said at the | 
Department, have constructed, 185 miles | 
of roads in and adjacent to National For- | 
ests. Along these roads improvements | 
amounting to National Forests. Along 
these roads improvements amounting to 
$4,000,000, such as dwellings and other | 
structures, have been erected by private | 
capital. 

After leaving Alaska the party, it was 
stated, will visit the National Forests in 
California, and the inter-mountain Na- | 
tional Forests. The purpose of the trip | 
is to give the Committee: first hand | 
| knowledge of the work and requirements 
of the Forest Service. 








 Sttihaat indaeeeal of Progress M tude ; 
In Investigation of Nar 


Keeping With Relief 


Establishment of two farms for nar- 
cotie addicts would be in keeping with 
| President Hoover’s intention of reliev- 
| ing congestion at Federal prisons, Rep- 
resentative Porter (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, 
| Pa., chairman of the House Committee 


| 14, following a conference at the White 
House with President Hoover. 

Mr. Porter was the author of a law 
| made during the 70th Congress provid- 
ing for a commission of doctors from the 
Departments of the Treasury and War 
to study the question of establishing 
| farms for drug addicts. He stated that 
he informed Mr. Hoover of the progress 
of the commission’s studies. 


materially aid the solution of the prob- 
lem of overcrowded prisons. It is ex- 
pected that there would be two farms, 
each with a capacity of 1,000 addicts. 
| The removal of 1,000 inmates from each 
|of the penitentiaries, where the addicts 
|are at present sent, would considerably 
'lower the prison population. 

The project would greatly simplify the 
administration of prisons, Mr. Porter 
‘said. It is the presence of drug addicts 





| on Foreign Affairs, stated orally August | 


Such farms, Mr. Porter said, would | 


| companied by Major R. Y. Stuart, Chief | 


|to previous disarmament 
| Rear Admiral Andrew T. Long, ahd Rear 


With Great Britain Are 
Said to Be Progressing 
Satisfactorily. 


A conferenée was held August 14 at 
the White Hause by President Hoover 
with the Genefal Board of the Navy and 
the Secretary #f State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, at which jmaval reduction was dis- 
| cussed, it was Stated orally hy Secretary 
Stimson. : . 

The Secretary of the Navy, Charles F. 
Adams, stated orally following the con- 
ference that progress is being made with 
| Great Britain relative to the reduction of 
naval armaments. Responding to ques- 
tions he said that there had been no 
breakdown in disarmament negotiations 
with Great Britain, but that on the other 
hand, progress was being made. 

The reason for the conference was the 
fact that naval discussions have been 
progressing so satisfactorily that Presi- 
dent Hoover wanted to talk over the sit- 
uation with his naval advisors, Secretary 
Stimson said. 

No Crisis Has Arisen: 

The conference was purely informal 
and took place at breakfast, Secretary 
Stimson explained. It was not called 
because of any crisis that has arisen, 
| he stated. 

In reply to questions, Secretary Stim- 


;son further explained that there was 


every desire for complete cooperation 
between the naval advisors and those 
who are handling the present diplomatic 
negotiations. The conference was for 


| the purpose of keeping in close touch 


with the navy, and making sure that 
there are no difference between the view- 
points of statesmen and naval experts. 

There are no differences between them 
that are vital, Secretary Stimson stated. 

Everyone is virtually agreed that the 
naval experts will be given full consid- 


ply to inquiries. 
In addition to Secretary Adams, it was 
stated at the Department of the Navy, 


| others attending the breakfast confer- 


ence included the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, Admiral Charles F. Hughes, 
chairman, ex officio, of the Navy General 
Board; Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones, 
retired, former head of the General 
Board, and the American naval delegate 
discussions; 





of Prison Congestion. - 


that causes the most difficult problems | 
foy the wardens. In order to forestall 
the entry into the prison of opiates, 
the wardens apply rigorous restrictions 


upon nonaddicts, and the unafflicted pris- 
oners resent these limitations, héstated. 


In one case it became necessary to 
forbid the receipt of Christmas cards by 
the) inmates, he said, for some of the} 
thicker cards had been slit and drugs | 
inserted, the cards pasted together, and 
mailed. In another case a visitor ap- 
peared to have a bad case of dandruff, 
but when his hair was washed by prison 
authorities it was found he carried 
enough. heroin to supply an addict for 
two months. 

If farms for the cure of addicts are 
| established, said Mr. Porter, they should 
be placed in the South so that the pa- 
tients could be outdoors most of the 
time in the sunlight. Two farms will be 
needed, he said, one in Texas or Okla- 
homa, and the other in Georgia or Ala- 
bama, so as to simplify as much as pos- 
sible the problem of transporting the | 
| patients from Leavenworth and Atlanta. | 

The problem of establishing such | 
farms, Mr. Porter said, is studied en- 
tirely as a medical problem and not as 
a penal, problem, 








\ 


| Admiral Joseph M, Reeves, members of 
the General Board. These officers, it was | 


cotic Problem | explained, constitute the executive com- | 


mittee of the General Board. 


ir Line From Los Angeles 
To Honduras in Operation 


Airplane transportation of mail, pas- 
sengers and express between Los An- 
geles, Mexico City, Guatemala City, San 
Salvador and Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 
over the longest Mexican air line in oper- 
ation has been commenced, it was stated, 
August 14, by the Department of Com- 


| merce. 


The Latin American Air Transporta- 
tion Company, which is operating a large’ 
number of tri-motored American planes 
on the route, expects to inaugurate de- 
livery of minerals at a later date, the 
statement said. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Through Mexico the route is via Ti- 
juana, Nacozari, Hermosillo, Guaymas, 
Culiacan, San_ Blas, Tepic, Manzanillo, 
Guadalajara, Morelka, Puebla, Tonala, 
Ayutla. A branch route connecting 
Tuxtla, San Cristobal, Comitan and Tap- 
achula in the State of Chiapas also ,will 
be operated. Mail, passengers and goods 
will be carried and later it is expected 
that minerals will be carried from the 
mines to the cities. It is reported that in 
addition to airports under construction at 
the principal stops, emergency landing 
fields will be constructed along the route 
at intervals of 16 miles. Each landing 
field will be equipped with fueling facil- 
ities and repair material. 


Department’s 


are tolerated in industry only in estab- | 


eration, Secretary Stimson stated in re- | 


inery in other indusiries. 
text of the published sum- 
| mary of the survey follows: 

| Because of the rapid growth of the 
|aeronautical industry the Bureau of 
| Labor Statistics recently mailed a ques- 


| saving mach 
| .The full 


|tionnaire to all manufacturers of air- | 
in | 


planes and of airplane motors 
the United States, asking for information 
regarding the number of planes and 
motors manufactured during 1928 and 
the number of employes engaged in the 


production of these articles as of May, | 


1929. 


airplanes, four of which also manufac- 
tured airplane motors, and from 19 com- 


| panies making airplane motors, but not | 


| planes. 


th 
every known company. 


The canvass by the bureau was/| 


orough. A questionnaire was sent to 





Oil Land in Oklahoma 


Is Offered. for Lease 


| Tracts Owned by Osage In- 
-dians to Be Let at 
Auction. 


Approximately 25,000 acres of proved 
| Osage Indian oil lands in Oklahoma Will 
| be offered for lease next month at pub- 
j lic auction, it was announced orally: Au- 
;gust 14 at the Department of the In- 
| terior. 

| Tentatively the date for the auction 
|has been set for September 20, at Pa- 
| huska, Okla., it’was stated, but the lease 
sale will be advertised 30 days prior to 
the auction. Under Congressional au- 
thority, granted last March 2, 25,000 
acres of Osage lands in Oklahoma will 
be offered for lease annually, and the 
funds derived and cash bonuses received 
will be divided among the Indian owners 
on a per capita basis. 


leased subject to the condition that the 
Secretary of the Interior may impose 
restrictions on oil production when nec- 
essary as conservation measures and to 
conform to similar restrictions imposed 
on other wells in Oklahoma*by State 
authority or agreement of operators. 

Within the district in which the lands 
to be leased lie, there are at present 
more than 10,000 producing wells. - It 
is said by Indian Bureau specialists that 
they yield from 1 barrel to 400 barrels 
a day each, with a total daily produc- 
in the neighborhood of 55,000 bar- 
rels. 

The leases cover oil orfty. The land 
is leased separately for gas, it was ex- 
plained. 

It was pointed out that the leases on 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.] 


. . ® 
Increase in Storage 


Of Eggs Is Forecast 


Longer Laying Season Said to 
Be No Handicap 





' 


Continued expansion of the nation’s | 
| cold-storage industry for eggs and poul- | 


| try, despite the development of methods 


which lengthen the producing season and! 


shorten the period of underproduction, 
| is, predicted in a report from Thomas 
| H. Heitz of the Bureau of Agricultural 
| Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
|made public by the Department Au- 
| gust 14, 

The Department’s statement follows 
| in full text: 

“The tendency to lengthen the produc. 
ing season and to shorten the period of 
underproduction,” Mr. Heitz says, 
“would seem to indicate less need of hold- 
ing the products in storage. Scientific 
management will mature pullets earlier 
and cause a much heavier fall and winter 
egg production, but it is doubtful if these 
same flocks will lay appreciably fewer 
eggs during the spring, which is the 
season in which eggs are stored. The 
winter egg and broiler will increase con- 
sumption per capita, but as long as the 
natural inclination of reproduction of the 
hen is in the spring of the year, and as 
long as chicks can be reared more eco- 
nomically in warm weather than in cold, 
the storage houses will probably be little 
affected by out-of-season production.” 

The rapid development of the cold 
storage industry to the point where the 
total storage capacity, including that in 
meat packing plants and private stor- 


] 





| 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4. 


| 
Replies were received from 101 com- | 
panies engaged in the manufacture of | 


Tt is possible 


The lands, it was explained, will be; 


needed at air fields. 

Employment also is given to persons 
|engaged in the manufacture of the ma- 
terial (metal, wood, cloth, rubber, etc.) 
| used in the planes. Airplanes also have 


Proposal to Develop | 
Grain Corporation Is_ 
Considered by Board 


Mr. Légge Announces Con- 
ference Will Be Held in 
Chieago With Group 
Of Cooperatives. 


y 


[Continucd on Page 10, Column 7? 





The Federal Farm Board at executive:| 
| meetings, August 14, considered’ a num.- | 
ber of matters pending before it, in- | 
|cluding -the projected organization of | 
| the Farmers’ National Grain Corpora- 


| tion, deteymined upon at a recent con- 
ference of repreesntatives’ of grain in- | 
terests at’ Chicago. . } 

Another conference will be held at) 
Chicago, August 26, according to Chair- | 
|}man Alexander Legge, of the Farm 
Board, at which some, if not all, mem- 
bers of the Board will meet with a com- 
mittee of 16 members representing grain | 
cooperatives, to perfect details for or-| 
ganization of the new $20,000,000 cor- | 
poration. This will be the next con-| 
'ference of the Board away from Wash- 
ington. 

Organization Plans Considered. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
| M. Hyde, ex officio member of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, met with its members 
at the meetings, August 14, discussing 
organization plans and other details in 
preparation for the coming second con- 
ference at Chicago. No official an- 
nouncement was forthcoming after the 
morning session. 

The secretary of the Board, Chris L. 
Christensen, said the Board was busied 
with some essential details and that no 
information regarding this work is now 
available. 

Cotton Growers Perfect Plea. 

The representatives of cotton coopera- 
tive organizations who have asked the 
Board for an advance of 25 per cent of 
the value of the cotton crop, additional 
to 65 per cent obtained through interme- 
diate credit banks and private sources, 
conferred among themselves, August 14, 
}at an executive meeting, to arrange the 
|details of their program to lay in com- 
|plete form before the Board. 








‘Timber Owners Plan 


| This announcement was made orally by 
a member of the Committee. 

The 1922 Tariff Act levied a duty of 
1 cent a pound on the metallic manga- 


| nese in manganese ores and concentrates 


containing in excess of 30 per cent 
metallic manganese. This rate (Para- 
graph 302 of schedule 3) was left un- 
changed by the House. 


Previous Decision Reversed. 


When the metal schedule was under 
consideration, the Committee majority, 
by a yote of 7 to 4, it was explained, 
retained the same rate of duty but made 
it applicable to ores of contents down 
to 10 per cent of metallic manganese. 


| Returning to this item August 14, the, 
| Committee reversed its previous decision 
|by a vote of 6 to 5 and placed man- 
| ganese ore on the free list, the Commit- 
| tee member said. 


In the hearings before the subcommit- 
tee which took testimony on metals and 
was presided over by Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, the Iron and 


Steel Institute led a group of wit-¢ - 


that manganese be ** 
placed on the free list. It was argued’ ~ 
that the supply of manganese in the 
United States was insufficient both in 
quantity and in quality. 


Supply Discussed. 

It was also contended that manganese 
producers, given a duty in 1922, had en- 
joyed sufficient time to develop the in- 
dustry if the manganese deposits of the 
United States were really capable of 
meeting the demands of the steel in- 
dustry. Testimony to show that the 
United States would soon exhaust its 
supply was submitted on behalf of the 
Institute by expert geologists. 

Manganese producers, represented by 


nesses in urging 


the American Manganese Producers’ As- 


sociation on the other hand, testified 
that the industry had developed and 
would go much further with a higher 
tariff. The present rate affords insuffi- 
cient protection, they said. They also 
had geologists testify that the supply in 
the United States is large and argued 
that in spite of the fact much of the 
ore is low in content of metallic. manga- 
nese, .ew and improved methods of re- 
ducing the ore would compensate for this 
fact. 

The sundries schedule, which is still 
occupying the Committee, will not be 
completed before August 16 at the ¢ar- 
liest, Chairman Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
declared August 14. The Finance ma- 
jority will then return to the sugar 
schedule which was passed over when 
the proposed sliding-scale scheme was 
abandoned. 

Senator Smoot stated that every effort 
would be made to complete sundries and 
the sugar schedule in time to have 
printed copies of the rate schedules. in 
the hands of the minority members of the 


|Committee by August 19. The schedules 


| will be made available at the same time 


| Combine in Norway 


‘Movement is Designed to Elimi- 
nate Economic Difficulties. 


Economic difficulties of timber owners 
|in Norway have again awakened move- | 
{ments for unification the Commercial | 
Attache at Oslo, Marguard H. Lund, re- | 
|ports in a oe made public Au- 
| gust 14 by the Department of Commerce. | 

Several attempts at organization have | 
been made in the past the report said, | 
but without ‘success. | 

The Department’s statement follows in; 
full text: 

The economic difficulties of the timber 
oWners are undoubtedly back of the pres- | 
‘ent proposal, and as well a realizati®n of | 
the fact that the small, unorganized 
owner of timberland is at a distinct dis- 
advantage in the sale of his product be- 
cause the timber buyers are large con- 
cerns and well organized, * 

Theoretically, the idea of an organiza- 
tioh to present a u¥ated front against the | 
buyers i8 probably quite sound, but | 
whether or not it will work out in prac- 
tice is a question. It is not an easy mat- | 
ter to bring ona of timber owners 
to act in unison. e problem of man- 
aging such an organization, even if it 
can be formed, is not an easy one to} 
solve. Timber represents one-third of 
all the raw material used in Norway, and | 
the wood industry gives employment to 
over 90,090 men, Under the new .pro- 
posal every timber sale would be con- 
trolled by the director of the organiza- 
tion, placing him in a position of eco- | 
nomic power second to none. 

The question of ultimate effects on pro- 
|duction costs is an unsolved one. Even | 
admitting that the timber owners should 
receive more for their logs than the pres- 
ent market price, it must be remembered 
|that the price of logs in Norway is goy- 
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for publication on August 20, if the plan 
| 


4] 


Dr. Eckener Granted 
Patent for Airship 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 


Principle Said to be Embodied 
In the Graf Zeppelin. 


The Patent Office issued a patent on 
August 14 to Dr. Hugo Eckener, of 
Friedrichshafen-on - the - Bodensee, Ger- 
many, on a rigid airship with separate 
gas cells. Dr. Eckener’s patent is em- 
bodied in the Graf Zeppelin with which 
he. is making a trip around the world. 

The petition which was filed in Ger- 


}many in 1922 and in the United States 


Patent Office on November 27, 1922, de- 
scribes the patent as “an airship com- 


| prising a cell filled with a noninflam- 


mable carrying gas, another cell filled 
with inflammable gas, a collapsible cell 


| within said latter cell communicating 


with said former cell and means con- 
nected with said latter cell for allowing 
the escape of inflammable gas therefrom.” 


Note Received From France 
On Valuation of Exports 


A note from France regarding the 


|evaluation of French exports to the 
| United States has been delivered to the 


American Embassy in Paris, according 
to information received at the Depart- 
ment of State August 14. 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, stated orally that» he did not 
yet have the full text of the report. The 
note is in reply to proposals made by 
the United States on July 27 regarding 
tariff evaluation. 


whe 
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Of Federal Agencies National Commiltéa: Submits Report Following Study to 
Ascertain. Public Opinion of Country. 


Government Departments 


See No Objection to Pro- 
nosal by League of 
Nations. 


Various Departments end independent 
agencies of the Federal Government co- 
operated with the National Committee 
on Calendar Simplification.in drafting the 
Committee’s report to the Department of 
State. The 1eport was made public Au- 
gust 14 upon its submission to the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, It 
was prepared to assist. the Secretary in 
replying to a communication of the 
League of Nations, notifying the United 

tates of the League’s willingness to call 
an international conference on calendar 
simplification if the nations of the world 
were interested in the proposal. 

The communications of the agencies 
addressed to the Secretary of State and 
made public by the Department of State 
follow in full text: 


From the Secretary of the’ Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon: 


“With further reference to your letter 
of November 11, 1927, transmiiting a 
copy of a note from the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations concerning 
the calendar, in which this Government 
is requested to furnish any useful infor- 
mation which it may possess on the sub- 
ject of calendar reform, I beg to advise 
you that the representative of this De- 
partment on the National Committee for 
Simplification of the Calendar, organized 
under: the leadership of Mr. George 
Eastman and in accordance with the let- 
ter of the Secretary of State to Mr. 
Eastman of January 4, 1928, has shown 
me the report of the Committee which 
has been submitted to the Secretary of 
State for the use of the League of Na- 
tions with a view to calling an interna- 
tional conference to adopt a convention 
for the reform of the calendar. 

Previous Letters Cited. 

“The report“ appears to be quite com- 
prehensive and the Treasury does not 
have any further information which 
would be of use to the League of Na- 
tions in its study of this question, nor 
does it desire to offer any comments or 
suggestions other than those contained 
in my letters of October 16, 1922, and 
June 2, 1924, in which the question of 
calendar reform is reviewed from the 
standpoint of its effect on Treasury op- 
erations.” 

From the Secretary of War, James W. 
Good: 

“With reference to your letter of Au- 
gust 3, 1929, in which you request in- 
formation: as_to whether there. is -any 
objection, from the point 9 view of the 
War Department, to the tfansmission of 
the Report prepared by the National 
Committee on Calendar Simplification to 


the League of Nations, I am’ pleased. to | 
advise you that there is no objection,on | 


the part of the War Department ‘to such 
action.” 
Report Approved by Navy. , 
From the Acting Secretary of :th 
Navy, C. F. Hughes: 
“T have caused the Report of the Na- 


tional Committee on Calendar Simplifi- | should bé approached with ah dpert mind 


cation for the United States to be exam- 
ined critically at the Naval Observatory 
and have myself considered its outstand- 
ing features. 

“The recommendations set forth in the 
Department’s letter of 2 December, 1927 
(File Al0-5/A14-7 (6) (271111)), con- 
tinue to represent the views of the Navy 
Department in the premises. The Re- 
port in its present form satisfactorily 
meets these recommendations. 

“It is the desire of this Department 
to be represented either directly or in 
an advisory capacity in any international 
conference that may be convened for cal- 
endar modifications, on account of the in- 
timate connection of the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac with 
calendarization.” 

From the Secretary of 
Ray Lyman Wilbur: 

“In compliance with a request from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior informally desig- 
nated representatives of the Interior 
Department to serve upon a committee 
organized by Mr. George Eastman for 
the purpose of determining sentiment 


the Interior, 


in the United States with reference to|ticipating in an international effort to) 
It is understood | bring about an adoption of an intelligent | 
that pursuant to your inyitation other | 


calendar simplification. 


Departments designated representatives 
to serve upon this committee, 
Would Join in Conference. 

“The report of this committe has now 
been received. The committee seems to 
have conducted its investigation in a 
thorough and impartial manner and to 
have established clearly that widespread 
interest exists that is based upon busi- 
ness and social considerations of im- 
portance. This interest would, in my 
opinion, appear to justify participation 
by the United States in an international 
conference upon the subject, if such a 
conference is called.” 

From the Secretary 
Robert P. Lamont: 

“There has been brought to the at- 
tention of the Department through its 
representative. the proof of a proposed 
report of the National Committee on 
Calendar Simplification. This activity 
was originally brought to the attention 
of the Department in November, 1927, 
by the Secretary of State, transmitting 
a copy of a note from the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations. 

“This Department endorses the report 
of the Committee and considers that 
the chairman of the Committee, Mr. 
George Eastman, and his associates have 
done a very creditable piece of work 
in bringing to a focus opinions from 
various national groups and interests 
widely concerned with questions re- 
lating to the calendar.” 

Mr. Davis Favors Revision. 

From the Secretary of Labor, James 
J. Davis: 

“T have the honor to refer to the com- 
munication from the State Department 
to the Department of Labor (SYS 592. 


of 


Commerce, 


511A 1/2) under date of September 22, | 
1922, enclosing a copy of H. R. 12221 en- | 
titled, ‘A Bill Authorizing the President | 


of the United States to call an interna- 
tional conference to improve the Greg- 
orian calendar and recommend for uni- 
versal adoption a common calendar to be 


used in the reckoning of calendar dates | 


and in regulation of time throughout the 
world,’ and requesting advice and views 
regarding the same. 

“In this connection I take pleasure 
in informing you that the Department 
of Labor was represented upon the Na- 
tional Committee for the Simplification 
of the Calendar, which was subsequently 
organized under the chairmanship of Mr, 
George Eastman. The report of this 


Committee impresses me as a compre-|nently advisable.” 


fixed calendar 


Recommendations that 
States participate “in an fmternational 
conference for simplification of the cal- 
endar was made in a report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Calendar Simplifi- 


cation submitted August’ 14 to the Sec- | the progress of the days, weeks anc | 


Stimson. The 
‘of the De- 
to a com- 


retary of State, Henry L, 
report is designed for the usé 
partment of State in replymj 
munication of the Leegu 

notifying the Americag “Gdvernment of 
the League’s intention té tall a confer- 
ence to consider ways and means of sim- 


the United, use them, but a cause of difficulty and | 


|; confusion in international intercourse. 
| Let it be contemplated what a new bless- 
ing will be enjoyed by all humanity when 

a common, simple method.of measuring 


| months is at last in universal use! 
Modern life is more complex in the ag- 
gregate than that of any previous age. 


| every individual. Its vast industrial or- 
| ganization and the many new Utilities 
|} and luxuries it produces require that 


lendar Recommended | Said to Be Endorsed 


By American Opinion 


International Conference on 
| Simplification Advocated 
In Report of National 

| Committee. 


} [Continued from Page 1.] 
tions and Transit during its. eleventh 
| session, held at Geneva from August 19 


& ‘of Nations | It demands more mental activity from | to 22, 1927; 


“The Advisory and Technical Commit- 
tee for Communications and Transit de- 
cides to request the Secretary-General of 


plification if a sufficient mpmpber of na- | every individual think about many more! the League of Nations to invite all the 


tions signify a willingness to partici- 
pate. “2s 

In its study of the preposal for calen- 
dar simplification and its effort to esti- 
mate the view of American, business and 
industry on the subject,;the,, Committee 
has had the assistance of, the Depart- 
ments of the Treasury, the Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Navy and Labor 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


-The sections of the report dealing with tion of the calendar would afford relief | States of America to forward to him any | the House in the final conferences on the 
the Committee’s conclusions, nature and | from unnecessary effort and thereby con- | useful information on this subject which | bill, is “specious.” He says the changes 


| things than his forebears did, and make 
| a great many more kinds of motions. The 
| industrial processes, too, are engaged in 

such a multitude of efforts to satisfy a 
| constantly increasing number of human 

wants: that they are themselves con- 
| stantly growing more complex. Their 


| managers are continually seeking meth- | 


ods to control and simplify them. 
Both in individual life and among all 
thé processes of civilization, simplifica- 


| Administrations and Organizations con- 
cerned to give the Committee all infor- 
mation of value to it on any action taken 
on the suggestions contained in the re- 


port of the Committee on Inquiry into) 


the proposal for the establishment of Na- 
tional Committees of Inquiry to study 
the reform. 

“In accordance with this resolution, 
‘the Secretary-General has the honor to 
| request the Government of the United 


results of the inquiry, its questionnaires | tribute to making our lives easier and | it may possess.” 


and public opinion follow in full text: 

Conclusicns: 
gation the National Committee on Cal- 
endar Simplification for the United 
States considers that the requisite con- 
ditions exist to justify the participation 
of this government in an International 
Conference to provide’ for the’ simplifica- 
tion of the calendar.” *Fhese conditions 
are: chee Th 

1.—The prevalence of: a demand for 
calendar improvement orif the part of a 
large and representative body of Amer- 
ican opinion. 

2—A growing recognition by the gen- 
eral public of the grave defects of the 
present calendar, a lively interest in the 
methods by. which thése- can be over- 
come, and an intelligent « #nderstanding 
of the principles of calendar‘ reform, 

8.—The actual experiénte of many 
business concerns with the use of private 
simplified calendars to ‘sécure More ac- 


curate accounting in their business af-| 


fairs, and their praetically. unanimous 
judgment in favor of the general sim- 
plification of the civil calendar. 


Year 1933. Would Be 
Convenient for Change 


In view of the foregoing and owing to 
the early approach of the year 1933 
(when January 1 falls on Sunday), the 
most convenient year until 1939 for put- 
ting a new calendar into effect, the Com- 
mittee expresses the hope that an Inter- 
national Conference will soon be assem- 
bled, and that this government wiil in 
the near future indicate to the nations 
of the world its willingness to partici- 
pate in such a conference. . 

Although our Committee finds that 
opinion in this country relative to the 
best plan of calendar change to adopt 
preponderantly favors the 13-months 


it does not recommend that representa- 
tives of the United States government 
should enter an International Cenfer- 
ence committed to this plan or any other, 
It believes that international discussion 


and with due regard to the opinion of 
all religious bodies in so far as they 


imay be concerned, as well as to diver- 
| gent opinions based on practical consid- 


erations. From such discussion a satis- 
factory “plan of simplifrcation ought rea- 
sonably to emerge, designed.to serve as 
a universal calendar. 


Many Calendars 


‘dre In Use Today 


At present many different calendars 
other than our own and no less defective 
are in use in different parts of the world, 
inconvenient not only to the peoples that 





hensive survey of the public sentiment 
in the United States on the subject of 
reform of the calendar. I believe that 
the efforts of’the Department of Labor 
to perform its functions in the field of 
statistics, labor statistics in particular, 
will be materially promoted and facili- 
tated under a better calendar than the 
one now in use, and it is my pinion that 
the United States is justified in par- 


simplified calendar.” 
Views of Mr. McCarl. 
From the Comptroller General, J. R. 
McCarl: 
“Referring to your letter of August 


/3, 1929, forwarding a copy of the -galley 


proof of a report prepared by the Na- 
tional Committee on Calendar Simplifi- 
cation and requesting to be advised 
whether there would be any, objection 
from the point of view of the General 
Accounting Office to the transmission of 
this report to the League of Nations, 
I have to advise that as the report is 
understood to be submitted primarily for 
the purpose of increasing interest ‘n 
the simplification of the calendar and 
to suggest an international conference 
for that purpose, without finally ree- 
ommending any definite form or method 
of simplification, there would appear to 
be no reason why this office should of- 
fer any objection to its transmission to 
the League of Nations as proposed. 
“This office heretofore has expressed 
the view that Plan I as designated in 
the report, contemplating a year of 138 


equal months of 28 days each, with an| 


additional day to complete “the year, 
would eventually proye advantageous 
rathew@than the contrary in so far as the 
work of the General Accounting Office 
is concerned, It is not understood -that 
there is desired any expression at, this 
time by this office as to the ‘merits of 
any other plan or method of simplifiea- 
tion of the calendar,” 

From the Chairman gof the Interstate 
Commeérce Commission, E, |. Lewis: 

“My attention has been called to the 
proof sheets of the report of the Na- 


tional Committee on, Calendar Simplifi-| 


cation for the United States. Various 
government departments, including the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, are 
represented on this Committee.  Al- 
though the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as a whole ‘has not acted on this 
report, I personally am impressed by 
the comprehensive survey that has been 
made of the sentiment in the United 
States on the subject of calendar simpli- 
fication and hope it may lead to an In- 
ternational Conference to consider the 
subject. Withou. at this time express- 
ing a view as to the details of any par- 
ticular plan, - believe that in the matter 
of revising a calendar, in daily use by 
millions of persons, a thorough discus. 
sion of international scope seems emi- 


(described in this report),| 


happier. It would afford more time for 


After a year of investi-/| leisure and reflection, and facilitate the | 


conduct of all human affairs. 


Present Calendar 
Is Subject to Change 


So accustomed are we to the present 


| calendar that we endure the unnecessary | 


labor it causes us almost as if it were 
| an unavoidable consequence of some un- 
| changeable order of nature. Yet it is 
only a human device. Except for the 
| length of the days and the length of the 
year, it is not astronomically determined. 
Whenever the people desire it, it can be 
{changed as the calendar has _ been 
{changed in the past. 

After an International Conference has 
approved a plan of simplification and 
} agreed upon a date for putting it into 
effect, ratifying legislation in the vari- 
| ous countries would be next in order. 
Such legislation would, of course, legalize 
the change in dates which would be 
caused by a new calendar and thus take 
care of maturities of contracts and other 
legal nfatters. A simple conversion table 
legally established would do this. 


Permanent Advantages 
Must Be Considered 


The temporary inconvenience of change 
must be weighed against the permanent 
convenience and advantages of a better 
calendar to this and future generations. 
Within the brief period since the war the 
large populations of Russia, Turkey and 
other countries of Eastern Europe have 
accepted without serious disturbance a 
change in their dates by conforming to 
the Gregorian calendar. Our own fore- 
fathers accepted ‘such a change in 1752, 
a fact in history that caused so little dis- 
turbance that it is scarcely mentioned, 


student. ; 
Birthdays, holidays and other anniver- 
| saries would be changed more or less, de- 
pending upon the plan adopted. ,This 
prospect is a subject of concern to some 
for sentimental reasons or because of 
{conservatism. It is not unnatural, yet 


}it is an objection to calendar change | 


which the Committee is loath to believe 
| would become insistent when it is unsel- 
fishly considered that calendar improve- 
ment contemplates benefits not only to 
this generation, but to those of the future 
who Would be no more coneerned overt by- 


gone changes in anniversary dates than | 


we are over changes in annivérsary dates 


made in generations that preceded our | 


own. 
George Washington was born on Feb- 


ruary 11, but we celebrate his birthday | 


on February 22 because of the calendar 
change in 1752. There is doubt that 


the birth of Christ, while we celebrate 
the Resurrection on a day that changes 
every year. It is not a date we celebrate 
but @ memorial day for an event. 


| Survey Conducted 
By Committee 


The Committee bases is conclusions on 
j the results of a survey which it has con- 
|ducted during the year. This survey in- 
cluded: . 


;present calendar and the inconveniences 
jit imposes upon modern life. ~ 

| 2. A study of: (a) the history of, and 
|changes in, the present calendar. 


form in this and other countries; (c) of 
the reports of different international and 
|national bodies which have given con- 
sideration to the question and of the 
{various methods of calendar change ad- 
|vocated by interested groups and indi- 
|viduals in this and other countries, in- 
|cluding the comprehensive report of the 
Special Committee of Inquiry. into the 
the Reform of*the Calendar appointed 
| by the: League of Nations; (d) of the 
; experience of business concerns with 
private calendars; (e) of the religious 
aspects of calendar change; (f) of other 
j}eurrent calendars, 

8. The collection and examination of 
the evidence of previous investigations 
jand information on the subject in} this 
;country and ot opinion that had been 
expressed thereon; 

|. 4. A comprehensive inquiry by the 
National Committe among national, 
State and local organizations represent- 
ing different divisions of national life 
| by means of questionnaires accompanied 
by_informative material; 





| 


evidence of the consideration and dis- 
cussion of the subject in the press, at 
meetings, conventions and other gather- 
ings, in schools and colleges, 
pulpit, on the lecture platform and over 
ithe radio, also at Congressional hear- 
ings; and in the voluminous correspond- 
ence received by the Committee. 

League Committee Report 


Adopted as Basis 

_ Nature and results of the Committee’s 
inquiry: The National Committee ‘for 
| the United States began its study of the 
subject of calendar reform and its task 
to ascertain public opinion on the ques- 
tion immediately after its formation, on 
July 9, 1928. Considerable public dis- 
cussion of the subject was already in 
progress. 

Having been created as a consequence 
of the communication from the League 
of Nations to the United States Govy- 
ernment, the Committee accordingiy 
adopted as the principal basis of its in- 
vestigation the report of che League's 
special committee of inquiry but with- 
|out disregarding valuable information 





boy opinion collected from other sources 


in preparation for its investigation and 


and is seldom learned by the ordinary | 


1, An analysis of the defects of the | 


(b) of the movement for calendar re- | 


5. The collection and examination of | 


in the | 


| The Committee’s report said: 

“After a year of investigation the Na- 
tional Committee on Calendar Simplifica- 
tion for the United States considers that 
the requisite conditions exist to justify 
| the participation of this Government in 

an international conference to provide 
| for the simplification of. the calendar. 
These conditions are: 

“1.—The prevalence of a demand for 
calendar improvement on the part of a 
large and representative body of Amer- 
ican opinion. 

“2—A growing recognition by the 
general public of the grave defects of 
the present calendar, a lively interest in 
the methods by which these can be over- 
come, and an intelligent understanding 
of the principles of calendar reform. 

“3.—The actual experience of many 
business concerns with the use of pri- 
vate simplified calendars to secure more 
accurate accounting in their business 
affairs, and their practically unanimous 
judgment in favor of the general sim- 
plification of the civil calendar. 

“In view of the foregoing and owing 
to the early approach of the year 1933 
(when January 1 falls on Sunday), the 
most convenient year until 1939 for put- 
| ting a new calendar into effect, the Com- 
| mittee expresses the hope that an Inter- 

national Conference will soon be as- 
sembled, and that this Government will 
in the near future indicate to the na- 
tions of the world its willingness to 
participate in such a conference. 
13-Months Plan Preferred. 

“Although our Committee finds that 

|opinion in this country relative to the 
{best plan of calendar change to adopt 
|preponderantly favors the 13-months 
| fixed calendar,’ it does not recommend 
that representatives of the United States 
Government should enter an_ Interna- 
| tional Conference committed to this 
plan or any other. 

“It believes that international discus- 
sion of the question should be approached 
| with an open mind and with due regard 
| to the opinion of all religious bodies in 
so far as they may be concerned, as 
| well as the divergent opinions based on 
| practical considerations. From such dis- 
cussion a satisfactory plan .of simplifi- 
cation ought reasonably to emerge, de- 
signed to serve as a universal calendar.” 

The results of questionnaires sent by 
the Committee to leading. organizations 
throughout the country representing 
different divisions of national life showed 
replies more than 80 per cent favorable 
to calendar change, with preponderant 
preference for the 13 equal-months plan 


ters scheme, it was explained. 
Reform Generally Favored. 
Organizations which returned definite 
replies numbered 1,438. Those in favor 


— - ——_— | December 25 is the exact anniversary of | of calendar simplification or the partici- | 


| pation of the United States in an inter- 
| national conference to consider the ques- 
tion numbered 1,154 or 80.5 per cent. 
| Those opposed to calendar simplifica- 
tion and the participation of the United 

States in an international conference 
numbered 268 or 19.5 per cent. 

Organizations which expressed pref- 
erence for a particular plan of simplifi- 
cation numbered 488, of which 98 per 
cent favored the 13 equal-months fixed 
| calendar. 
to the question of the participation of 
the United States in an international 
conference numbered 952, of which 781 
or 82 per cent were in favor. 

Surveys in Other Countries. 

Corresponding national committees, 
the report noted, have been formed or 
are in the process of formation in Ger- 
many, France, Holland, Hungary, Peru, 
Ecuador, Costa Rica, Panama and Sal- 
vador. 

“At present,” the report continued, 
“many different calendars other than our 
own and no less defective are in use in 
different parts of the world, inconven- 
ient not only to the peoples that use 
them, but a cause of difficulty and con- 
fusion in international intercourse.” 


that received from many sources during 
its progress. 


_ The League’s report defined certain 
limitations and fundamental principles, 


upon which its committee agreed sim- | 


plification of the calendar could be con- 
sidered, namely: 

1, “From the point of view of (reli- 
gious) dogma, strictly speaking, the 
| idea of the reform of the calendar, both 
with regard to the fixing of Easter and 
the more general question of the Grego- 
rian calendar, did not meet with difficul- 
ties that could be considered insuper- 
able.” 

2. “No reform of the calendar, and, in 
particular, no decision regarding the fix- 
ing of Easter (a question which is es- 
sentially a religious one) was practica- 
ble without an agreement between the 
various high religious authorities con- 
cerned.” 

3. “Not to consider any changes in ex- 
isting conditions unless such changes 
were definitely demanded by public 
opinion for the improvement of public 
life and etonomic relations.” 

It decided to consider separately: 1. 
Possible reforms in present Gregorian 
| calendar; 2. The fixing of movable feasts, 
and, in particular, the fixing of Easter. 

The League’s special committee was 
composed of: Jonkheer W, J, M. van 
Eysinga, professor at the University of 
Leyden loaneleted by the League), 
chairman; The Rev. Father Gianfran- 
ceschi, president of the Academy Dei 
nuovi Lincei (appointed by the Holy See) ; 
Professor D. Eginitis, director of the Ob- 
servatory of Athens (appointed by the 
Oecumenical 


! [Continued on Page 6, Column 5.J 
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of simplification over the equalized quar- | 


Those who replied specifically | 
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Mechanical Music 
Is Urged by Representative Celler| Viewed as Harmful 


pation in Conference '|Reform of Calendar . | Reduction of Duty on Precious Stones 
For Simplifying Ca 


| Less Smuggling and Protection for Diamond Cutters 
W ould Be Results of Lower Tariff. 


Reduction of the tariff on diamonds{monds sold in the United States never 


'and other precious stones, cut but not 
set, from 20 to 10 per cent ad valorem, 
jand free admission of rough or uncut 
' stones in.their natural state are favored 
—as agreed to substantially by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance majority. on 
August 13—in a letter of Bapregyatenes 
Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., de 
public August 14. The letter was dated 
August 9, addressed to Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee, whose majority is near- 
ing completion of the rate schedules of 
the pending tariff revision bill (H. R. 
2667) for submission to the Senate. 
The House Committee on Ways and 
Means rejected the proposed changes, 
now agreed upon by the Senate commit- 
tee majority, on the ground that tariff 
reductions should be made on necessities 
instead of on luxuries Mr, Celler said 
{this argument of the House Committee, 
whose ranking members will represent 


| proposed and agreed upon by the Sen- 
ate committee will protect the jewelry 
trade of the United States, will protect 
the diamond cutters and setters of 
precious stones, would aim a blow at the 
profits of smuggling, and would not in- 
terfere with any American industry. 





Representative Celler 
Writes to Senator Smoot 


The full text of Mr. Celler’s letter to 
Chairman Smoot, of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, follows: 

At the earnest request of the American 
Jewelers’ Protective Association, of which | 
| Meyer D. Rothschild is president, and the 
Diamond Workers’ Protective Union of 
America, affiliated with the American | 
Federation of Labor, of which Andries 
Meyer is president, I introduced, on May 
|24, 1928. a bill to reduce the duty on 
|pearls. diamonds, coral, rubies, cameos 
and other precious stones, cut but not set, 
from 20 per cent to 10 per cent ad va- 
lorem and, furthermore, to place upon the 
free list, diamonds and other precious 
stones, rough or uncut and not advanced 
in condition or value from their natural 
state. I ask that the bill be accepted as 

'amendments to the diamond schedule. 

This bill, although favorably considered 
by members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, for purposes of 
policy, was not reported. Opportunity is 
now presented by the Finance Committee 
|of the Senate, of which you are Chair- 
man, to effect this change on diamonds 

|and other precious stones. I made a 
|similar request upon the Ways and 
Means Committee when it was consider- 
ing the tariff bill but the position was | 
taken that reductions in duty should not 
be made upon luxuries while the Com-| 
|mittee was increasing the duties on 
| necessities like milk, cheese, shoes, cloth- 
ing, etc. To my mind, such argument 
|is specious. 


| Diamond Cutters Would 
'Be Given Protection 

The change suggested would not only 
protect the jewelry trade but also the 
|diamond cutters and setters of precious | 
| stones. 

From lengthy testimony previously ! 
| taken before the Ways and Means Com- | 
mittee, is is manifest that no duty upon 
cut diamonds and precious stones in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent can be maintained 
{without inducing a great amount of 
{smuggling and that such smuggling en- 
| tails a large loss of revenue to the Govern- 
|ment and inflicts serious injury upon the 
American diamond industry, particularly 
}upon importers, merchants and cutters 
| of diamonds and precious stones. 
| For many years the rate was 10 per} 
cent but in 1913 it was increased to 20} 
|per cent solely because diamonds, em- 
}eralds and rubies were deemed a luxury 
and, therefore, it was thought that a 
heavier tax was in order for the purpose 
of greater revenue. The increase placed 
a premium on smuggling. The jewelry 
trade claims that its legitimate business 


threatened with extinction. They can- 
not compete with illicit dealers in pre- 
cious stones who bring in their caches free 
of duty by professional smugglers or 


” 


“carriers. 


in pearls, diamonds, cameos, etc., is being | 


jthe Antwerp dealer 


|estimated that one individual can con- | 


| Skilled Cutters in 


| rate was reduced. 


| in some of the European capitals. 
| are really stool pigeons or Paul Prys. 


| ment, 
| An American goes into an expensive jew- | 


| free of duty. 








|Half of Diamonds Received 


\In America Are Smuggled 
| 


U. S. Consul General George S. Mes- | 


|sersmith at Antwerp, Belgium, is au- | 


| thority for the following startling infor- 
| mation. He says that a good deal of his 
| time as Consul ‘as been taken up with 
| the question of diamond smuggling. Small 
| dealers no longer invoice goods through 
his consulate. Fifty per cent of the dia- 


| 


| 
| 


| 


‘Sound Films Desired | 
| By Czechoslovakians | 


Equipment Giving Music With 
Pictures Is Preferred. 


| reproducing music, songs and sound in 
| general have better prospects of suc- 
ceeding .in Czechoslovakia than the 
straight dialogue films, according to a 
| report from the Commercial Attache at 


| Prague, made public August 14 by the| 


| Department of Commerce. 
| The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 
The distribution of the straight dia- 
| logue films (“talkies”) will be very lim- 


| ited, since they do not possess the inter- | 


national character of the ordinary films. 
| The Czechoslcvak theater-goers may go 
| twice or three times out of curiosity to 
see and hear 1 talking film, whose lan- 


| guage they ‘io not understand, but are | 


| unlikely to attend regularly, for ihe sub- 


ject of the picture will remain unintelli- 


gible to the va’t majority of the audi-) 


ence. German dialogue pictures might 
| find a fair aistribution in the territory 
| close to the German and Austrian fron- 
| tiers inhabited hy German-speaking peo- 
| ple, provided that the theater owners 


| film reproducing equipment.’ 


| It seems improbable that the dialogue 


| films could te produced in this country 
|under present circumstances, since do- 
mestic production of motion pictures suf- 
| fers from lack of capital and wili not be 
| able to afford the purchase of expensive 
recording appatatus, the more so that 


| Czech “talkies.” 


¥ 


Sound-synchronized films of the type | 


| would equip their theaters with sound- | 


Patriarch of Constantino- | the domestic market is rather small and | 
|there are nfo export possibilities for| 


go through a customs house, It is com- 
mon to have an American diamond boot- 
legger buy as much as $500,000 worth of 
diamonds in Antwerp and without one in- 
voice certified in Europe, smuggle every 
dollar’s worth 
There is an organized smuggling ‘syndi- 
cate in Antwerp which, at a cost of from 
6 per cent to 8 per cent, guarantees to 
“carry” the contraband into the United 
States. It even furnishes bank guaran- 
tees for safe delivery. 


Consul General Messersmith indicated | 


that the margin in favor of the illicit 
dealer is ebout 12 per cent, that is, the 
20 per cent duty less the cost of car- 
riage. If the duty on cut diamonds is 
reduced to 10 per cent, smuggling will 
stop because it will not pay., Oftimes 
goes bankrupt 
through losing from $100,000 to $600,000 
worth of stones through theft by “car- 
riers.” Furthermore, there is a great 
volume of smuggling by tourists ahd it 
has been discovered that it is even easy 
to smuggle through the mails from Ant- 
werp and Amsterdam. Five letters were 
sent through the mails from Antwerp 
to different addresses in New York. 
Each envelope contained imitation dia- 
monds, Every letter reached its destina- 
tion without having been passed through 
the Customs. These stones could have 
been genuine and, if so, could have been 


into the United States. | 


Tue Unirep States DAILY 


To Radio Programs 


Mr. Lafount Says Excessive 
Use of Records Suppresses 
Broadcasting of Orig- 
inal Talent. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
instances working what is in effect a 
fraud upon the listening public. 

In view of the scarcity of channels 
these valuable government franchises 
should be used in such manner as to ren- 
der the broadest public service. 

The basic reason back of the general 
orders requiring announcements of pho- . 
nograph records is the fact that the pub- 
lic in large cities can easily purchase and 
use at its leisure phonograph records | of 
the ordinary commercial type. A station 
which devotes the main portion of its 
| hours of operation to broadcasting such 
| phonograph records is not giving the 
public anything which it cannot readily 
have without such a station. If the sta- 
tion is located in a city where there are 
large resources in program material, the 
continued operation of the station means 
that some other station is being kept out 
of existence which might put to use 
original program material. 

Of course the situation is not the same 
in some of the smaller towns and farm- 
ing communities, where first-class origi- 
nal program resources are not available. 


worth as much as $15,000. It has been Effect on Competition. 


Ingenious and subtle methods are often 
resorted to by broadcasters to hide the 
| fact that mechanical reproductions are 
| being used. But the most alarming fea- 
ture of the situation is the fact that 
stations using phonograph records, which 
programs are sponsored by advertisers, 
are able to quote such low prices that 
other stations using original material 
cannot compete with them. 


The result is there is a decided drift 
of advertisers apparently to stations of- 
fering low advertising prices because of 
the extensive use of phonograph records, 
so that there is grave danger that the 
present, high grade original programs 
of stations not connected with chains 
may soon be seriously hampered for lack 
of sponsors. 

Because of the fixed government pol- 
icy not to tax listeners, broadcasting in 
this country depends to a large extent 
sidered “smart.” One smuggles liquor—| upon revenue from advertisers. If the 
why not diamonds? Often we read of | advertiser feels he can get fair results 
ladies of so-called quality who are,from a small outlay by sponsoring pho- 
caught smuggling diamonds. They do it! nograph record programs, then he is not 
gaily and nonchalantly. ; in the market as a sponsor for an orig- 

It is difficult to determine the exact! inal program, with high educational and 
cost to the government in its unsuccess-| entertainment value. 
ful attempts to prevent smuggling. The} Unless this situation is remedied, 
cost, undoubtedly, is very great. Much. broadcasting programs will rapidly de- 
of this cost would be eliminated if the! teriorate in this country. 

But there is another —_——— 

evil that would be eliminated with the 
reduction. - We maintain, in Europe, a 
mild system of espionage. We have spies 
They 


ceal on his person $1,000,000 worth of 
precious stones. 


New York Out of Work’ 

Although The Netherlands ‘afd’ Bel- 
gium .are cooperating to stamp out the 
evil, the smuggling goes merrily on, The 
number of diamond cutters here is grad- 
ually diminishing while greatly increas- 
ing in Europe. One-half of the. skilled 
cutters in New York have been out of 
work during the last four or five years. 
Under present conditions New York will 
no longer be a diamond cutting center. 
There must, therefore, be a reduction 
of duty to 10 per cent on cut stones, 
while the uncut must be placed on the 
free list. 

There seems to be a widespread idea 
developing among tourists that it is no 
disgrace to smuggle; in fact, it is con- 





Four Patients Released 
From National Leprosarium 


Release of four lepers from the Na- 
tional Leprosarium at Carville, La., has 
been authorized by the Surgeon General, 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, the Public Health 
Service announced August 14. They 
have been released as cured, subject to 
periodic examinations. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

Under date of August 12, 1929, the 
Surgeon General authorized the release 
of four lepers from the National Lepro- 
sarium at Carville, La. One of these 
lepers has been under treatment since 
July, 1921; two since March, 1922, and 
one since November, 1925. Two of these © 
released lepers are from Florida; one 
from Illinois, and one from Oregen. 


They are found in places like the Rue de} 
la Paix in Paris. The Internal Revenue 
laws provide that anyone disclosing evi- 
dence that will lead to the detection of 
smuggling is entitled to receive 25 per 
cent of the sum collected by the -govern- 
Let us see how the spy works. 


elry shop on the Rue de la Paix (which 
caters, incidentally, exclusively to the 
newly rich). He conceives the idea that 
it would be a smart thing to buy an 
expensively mounted pin and bring it in 
duty free. The wily and oily Paris clerk, 
knowing full well the aforesaid provi- 
sion of the American law (in confidence), 
“entre nous,” suggests to the willing 
American how. easy it is to bring, this 
piece of jewelry into the United States 
He tells him to put it into 
a gun, if he has one, or to stick it into 
a piece of soap. The buyer is thrilled | 
at the experience he is going to enjoy | 
and gratefully gives the clerk a couple| in San Francisco, and his wife, with the 

of hundred francs. When he arrives in| chancellor of the Chinese consulate there, 

New York he is thoroughly searched.| are to be deported to China, it was stated 

The Cutoms authorities have been tipped | orally, August 14; by the Secretary of 

off by the clerk. The inspector seeks out| State, Henry L. Stimson. 

the piece of soap or the gun. The Amer- They are to be returned with their own 

ican is mortified, but pays the extreme} consent and will be subject to Chinese 

penalty. The clerk reaps his reward.| law for opium smuggling. The Depart- 

We would do away with all this espio-| ment has looked into the Chinese laws 

nage, which is thoroughly distasteful to| and is satisfied that the penalties for 

the American mind, by a reduction of| smuggling are not inhumane, it was 

duty. stated. ' 


Chinese to Be Deported 
In Opium Smuggling Case 


Ying Kao, former Chinese vice consul 
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Zeppelin to Pick Up | 
Mail at Los Angeles: 


-On Return Journey 


apenas 


Postage ‘Rates for Trip | 
From California to Lake- | 
a hurst, N. J., An- | 


nounced. | 


———— | 
The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- | 


eral, W. Irving Glover, announced August | 
14 that mail would be accepted for dis- | 
atch on the “Graf Zeppelin” between | 

os Angeles, Calif., and Lakehurst, N. J., 
and. between Lakehurst, N. J., and 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, where the 
airship is now moored preparatory to | 
making another lap of its globe-circling | 
tour. The Department also made public 
the total charges for carrying mail on the 
airship and also explained that mail | 
would-be confined to letters and postal 
cards and that no registered matter 
would be accepted. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Referring to the Department’s an- 
nouncement of July 31, printed in the | 
Postal Bulletin of the 1st instant, notice 
is hereby given that ordinary letters 
(not exceeding one ounce in weight) and | 
post cards will be accepted for dispatch 
from Los Angeles to Lakehurst and from 
Los Angeles to Friedrichshafen to be 
picked up at Los Angeles by the German 
airship “Graf Zeppelin” and conveyed to 
Lakehurst on the last span of her Lake- 
hurst-to-Lakehurst round-the-world flight | 
Such mail will also be accepted for dis- 
patch from Lakehurst to Friedrichshafen 
which, together with any letters and post 
ecards fro dispatch to Friedrichshafen 
which are picked up at Los Angeles, will 
be forwarded by the “Graf Zeppelin” on 
her return flight from Lakehurst. to 
Friedrichshafen after the completion of 
her Lakehurst-to-Lakehurst round-the- 
world flight. 

Postage Rates Given. 


The total charges including regular 
postage for this service will be as fol- 
lows: From Los Angeles to Lakehurst: 
Letter, 60 cents each; post cards, 30 
cents each; from Los Angeles to 
Friedrichshafen: Letters, $1.80 each; 





| tended to’ be transferred to another de- 


| gust 8, 1929, follows: 


| Disapproved Previously 








Payment by 
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One Department to Another | Sound Films Disturb 
For Services Held to Be Unauthorized Photoplay Situation 


Comptroller General Rules Language of Budget Is Not 
Controlling in Absence of Authorization by Law. 


The Comptroller General, J. R. Mc- 
Carl, has refused to approve a request 
for the transfer of funds from one de- 
partment to another in payment for cer- 
tain inspection work to be carried on 
for the Army, although the financial ar- 
rangements for the inspection work were 
provided for in the 1930 bttdget. 

In a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Comptroller General re- 
ferred to two previous decisions by him 
refusing to approve the transfer, and 
pointed out that the Budget did not have 
the force of law, and that language or 
itemization appearing in the Budget is 
not tantamount to language or itemiza- 
tion appearing in an appropriation. 

There appears nothing in the appro- 
priations involved, Mr. McCarl wrote, to 
indicate that any part thereof was in- 


partment or used for a purpose other | 
than that stated in the appropriation 
as made. ° | 


The full text of the letter, dated Au- | 


The Secretary of the Treasury: There 
are returned herewith without eounter- 
signature War Department transier ap- 
propriation warrants Nos. 21 and 22 in 
which, citing as authority section 7 of 
the act of May 21, 1920, 41 Stat. 613, it 
is proposed to transfer funds from the 
War Department appropriations ‘“Medi- 
cal and Hospital Department, 1930,” and 
“Incidental Expenses of the Army, 1930,” 
to the Department of Agriculture under 
appropriations of the same title to cover 
the alleged cost of instructing and licens- 
ing members of the Veterinary Corps of 
the Army as Federal hay inspectors. 


Proposal. for Transfer 
| 

The matter was the subject of two de- 
|cisions of this office dated June 7 and 


‘appears to be the best way to handle 


j}reau training the Army’s representatives 


| ment dated July 19, 1929, from the Office | 


Marketing Specialist, preparing material 
and conducting the enlisted men’s school, 
57 days, at $2,000. This makes the total 
estimate for this labor $1,041.09. ; 

“The Comptroller General next ques- 
tions the authority under which this Bu- 
reau is to undertake the instruction of 
Army officers. The only direct authority 
we have for this is the language in the 
Budget already quoted. However, the 
annual appropriation act for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does give this De- 
partment authority to make inspections 
of agricultural products for other depart- 
ments and collect our actual expenses for 
so doing. This we do in many cases 
where facilities are available and that 


the work. 
Authority for Giving 


Instruction is Claimed 

“In the case of inspection of hay for 
the Army, however, it was believed that 
this could be done to much better advan- 
tage and more economically by this Bu- 


and licensing them to make their own in- 
spections as our representatives rather 
than for this Department to make the 
inspections for the Army. 

“Relative to the lack of a statement 
of why the additional expense to be in- 
curred may not be paid from the appro- 
priations to this Department with subse- 
quent adjustment, will say that the ap- 
propriations for our hay inspection work 
are only sufficient to carry on the reg- 
ular work and to await reimbursement | 
from your Department after the work | 
is performed would probably cause tem- 
porary deficits in our allotment.” 

It is stated, also, in fourth indorse- 





of the Quartermaster General to the | 
Chief of Finance, that the item of $2,250 
was inserted in the budget under the 


| July 10, 1929, in which it was held that| appropriation “Incidental Expenses of | 


the transfer of the funds in question was 
not authorized, and the two transfers | 
here under consideration are submitted 
with requests of the War Department 


the Army” for the express purpose of | 
transferring same to the Department of | 
Agriculture for inspection instruction | 
furnishd by the Department of Agri- | 


Throughout Germany 


Censorship Figures Indicate 
‘Production Has Been Cut 
In Half Within 
Last Year, 


Unsettled film situations in Germany, | 
attributed to the advent of the sound 
cinema, is reflected in censorship figures 
for the first half of 1929, when 169 fea- 
ture films were censored, as compared | 
with 299 for the corresponding period 
of 1928, according to a report from the 
Trade Commissioner at Paris, George R. | 
Canty, made public by the Department 
of Commerce August 14. 


The full text of the 
statement follows: 


The German press is devoting much 
space to the question of sound-film cen- | 
sorship, and the subject is now under 
consideration by the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics, according to a report from Trade 
Commissioner George R. Canty, at Paris. 

The uncertain film situation in Ger- 
many, said to be incident primarily to’ 
the advent of the sound-film, is reflected | 
plainly in the censorship figures for the 
first half of 1929, when 169 feature films 
were censored, as compared with 299 for 
the corresponding period of 1928, a de-| 
crease of 130 features, or about 43.48 
per cent. | 


The loss involved ‘was absorbed en- 


tirely by German and American films. | 
But 69 domestic feature films passed the 





Department’s 


| censorship, as against 116 for the first | 


six-month period last year, a decline of 
47 features, or 40 per cent; while the | 
American product successful during the 
same time dropped from 140 features | 
last year to 56 this year, a loss of 84 
films, or 60 per cent. Other foreign 
features maintained their supply, with a 
total of 44 for the first half of this year 
as against 43 during the corresponding 
period of 1928. | 


The German production of sound films 
has not been very high, but consideration | 
must be taken of the fact that the num- 
ber of mixed cinemas in Germany is too 


| products, both for purity and proper 


| food officials. 


INDEX 





Accuracy in Labeling of Beverages 
‘ Declared to Be Showing Improvement 





Manufacturers Cooperate With Federal Officers to Prevent 
' Misbranding of Goods. 


Trade practices with reference to the obtained from the pitting machines. 
manufacturing and labeling of beverages | Citrus fruit juices are obtained in in- 
and beverage flavors are far from stand-| creasing amounts from California and 
ardized, according to the Food, Drug | Florida. 
and Insecticide Administration, Depart-| Most of the imported fruit juices and 
ment of Agriculture, which has found} beverages are entered at Eastern Dis- 
many new beverage products constantly | trict ports, the Administration’s survey 
being offered to the public. shows. Detentions of these imported 

The full text’ of the Department’s| beverages were made largely because of 
statement follows: false or misleading statements and fail- 


‘ {ure to declare the quantity of the con- 
The problem of analyzing these new | tents. Most of these were released under 
'‘ corrected labels. 





labeling, is one that is engaging the in- 
creasing attention of the administration. | Improper Coloring 
Beverage sirups and_ concentrates, | ° 
which form the bases of bottled bever- | Found in Some Lots 
ages, constitute the bulk of interstate| Several lots were imitation products 
containing no’ fruit juices. Some also 


traffic in these products. Except for 
ginger ale, near-beer, and certain fruit| contained nonpermitted colors, and two 
juices, most. of the bottled drinks are| lots contained formic acid. A total of 
prepared for distribution locally and|1,614 shipments of beverage products 
their control belongs to State and local| was released upon inspection at the 
Eastern District ports, while 29 lots were 
I tis F d | released after laboratory examination. 
— is Foun Nonalcoholic fruit concentrates, syrups, 
In Labeling of Products creme de menthe, vermouth, kuemmel, 
In a year’s. survey recently closed of | and other nonalcoholic cordials, as well 
the beverage industry and products, con- | as synthetic fruit flavors, constitute the 
tinued improvement was found in he bulk of these imported beverage products. 
labeling of the products. Mannfacturers, They are also received at Central/Dis- 
when advised of any‘improper labeling trict and Pacific Coast points. 


tive steps in order not to misbrand thei 
products. 

As evidence that the industry is far | 
from standardized, many so-called fruit | 
beverages were found to contain very 
little fruit juice and were frequently 
fortified with synthetic flavors. They 
also contained added acid and artificial 
color without proper label declaration and 
were misbranded as to the degree of con- 
centration. 


According to the Administration’s re- 
port the watering of bottled grape juice | 
has become almost a thing of the past, 
but sugar continues to be used kecause of 
seasonal variations in sugar content in| 
the grapes. The labels are then modi- 


rectly labeled. 


“In enforcing the Federal food and 
drugs act as related to beverage prod- 
ucts, the Food, Drug, and Insecticide 
Administration aims to protect the con- 
sumer by having correctly labeled prod- 
ucts offered for sale in interstate com- 
merce,” the food and drug officials ex- 
plain. 


“Pure fruit juices are more expensive 
than those comprised wholly or in part 
of synthetic substances. As such they 
cannot compete on. an equal basis with 
synthetic products when they are in- 
correctly labeled. Enforcement of the 
food and drug act means fair competi- 
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f a ; : majority of cases release follows deten- | 
of their products, promptly took court) tion when the products have been cor- | 
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Imports of Raw Silk: 
| Increase in Quantity 


And Value This Year 


Proportionate Lead of Japan 
| As Supplier Slightly Re- 
duced, With Relative 


| Gain for China. 











Shipments to the United States of raw 
silk, this country’s largest single import 
item from the standpoint of value, in- 
creased in quantity from 37,000.000 
pounds in the first six months of 1928 to_ 
38,852,000 pounds in the first half of 
1929, while the value rose from $179,- 
| 135,000 to $198,747,000, a gain of 5 per 


| cent in quantity and of 10.9 per cent’ 


| in value, according to data prepared by 
| E. A, Mann, of the Textile Division, and 
made public August 14 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. / 


i 


| Japanese Exports Decline. 


| The full text of the statement follows: 

Of the raw silk imported in the first 
half of 1929, Japan supplied 30,792,000 
pounds, or 79.3 per cent; and China, 
6,906,000 pounds or 17.8 per cent. Com- 
parative figures for six months ended 
June 30, 1928, were: Japan, 31,489,000 
pounds or 85 per cent; and China, 5,107,- 
000 pounds or 13.8 per cent. Italy and 
France furnish small amounts, the share 
of each being consiterably larger in 1929 
than in 1928. 


Imports of Broad Silks. 

In the imports of silk manufactures, 
broad silks constituted the' largest item, 
accounting for $8,761,000, or 46.6 per 
cent, of total receipts of silk manufac- 
tures, valued at $18,789,000, in the first 
half of 1928. Japan furnished the largest 
| proportion of the broad silk imports, 
|but France, Switzerland, China, and 
Italy also figure prominently in this. 
| trade. 
| The continued popularity of velvets is 
indicated by the increase in imports of 
silk plushes, velvets, and chenilles from 
$2,646,000 in the 1928 half year to 
$2,915,000 in the 1929 period. Germany 
and France were the principal sources 
of such imports, having supplied $1,540,- 













































































































































































tion in the beverage industry as well as|000 and $1,181,000 worth, respectively, 


and Department of Agriculture that said|culture and that as the item was not | small to allow of an amortization of the | fied to show this addition. protection to the consumer.” |in the first six months of 1929. 


eliminated or reduced by the Congress | money required for serious output. On Bottled grape juice is i v 

it is apparent that it was the intention | the other hand, with the wiring litiga- York, Ohio, Michigan 6 aa 

of the Congress that the funds be ap-|tion in Germany, the consequent scar- | Missouri, and on the Pacific Coast 

propriated for the purpose asked for. | city of sound films does not yet warrant | Cherry juice is produced in compara- | 
The Budget for 1930 has been exam-/ exhibitors assuming the burden of high | tively small amounts at certain cannerie 

ined and it is found that under the War | costs for cinema installations, h : 


postcard 9 cents each from Hake ardich be econsidted and ne ane 
» each; post cards, 60 cents each. | fers approved. 


: ; .: | In a letter dated July 5, 1929, from 
The foregoing charges are in addition | = cat nantes 
to the fee for special delivery or for | the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


aos ; ’ : 5 iD rt t of Agriculture, to the Chief 
additional air mail service, if any. Reg-| a Fines, Wax Denattinant, it is stated: 































istered letters and post cards will not | “Incidental | 








be accepted. 

Aricles to be dispatched as above must 
be marked by the senders “By German 
Airship L. Z, 127 from Los Angeles to 
Lakehurst” or “By German Airship L. Z. 
127 from Los Angeles to Friedrich- 
shafen” or “By German Airship L. Z. 
127 from Lakehurst to Friedrichshafen,” 
as the case may be. The articles should 
also bear the “Par Avion” (by air mail) 


| “You will find enclosed copy of a let- 
|ter from the Chief of the: Division of 
|Bookkeeping and Warrants of the 


Treasury to the Secretary of Agriculture | 


and a letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in which the Comptroller General re- 
fuses to approve a warrant transferring 
$1,360 from your appropriation ‘Medical 
and Hospital Department, 1930,’ to this 
Department. We have been advised in- 


Department appropriation “In 
Expenses of the Army” there is included 
an item of $2,250 for “Department of | 
Agriculture for training and supervision | 
of members of the Veterinary Corps 
licensed as hay inspectors,” and that un- | 
der the appropriation “Medical and Hos- | 
pital Department” 


ricultural Economics, Department of Ag- | 
riculture. 


Leaves Granted Veterans | 
To Attend Encampment 


Spanish-American war veterans in the | 


: item of | Service. of the postal department will 
$1,350 for transfer gt Ai of hake have leaves to attend the annual encamp- | 


ment of the United Spanish War Veter- 
ans to be held at Denver, Colo., September 





Flyers Photograph Volcano | 
In Search for Lost Plane’ 





The first photographs ever taken over | 


the crater of the volcano Moukuaweoneo, 


Hawaii, were secured recently by Lieut. } 


|in the Middle West, where the juice is 





SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


CONSERVATIVE SHIRTINGS 
While we are widely known for the very 


Smartest Novelties in French Shirtings 




































































J. H. Hicks, of the Army Air Corps, in| 
| an effort to prove or disprove the rumor | 


| that one of the planes lost in the “Dole | 
|Derby” to Hawaii had landed in the | 


we also feature Choice Selections for 
those who prefer the more Conservative. 
We are pleased to make Sample Shirts or Collars 


label where practicable. 
Care Is Urged. 
Articles for dispatch, only on the re- 
turn flight from Lakehurst to Friedrich- 





| 8-11, according to instructiofs mailed to 
postmasters, and made public by the 
Post Office Department August 14. 


formally also by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s office that a similar transfer of 
$2,250 from your appropriation ‘Inci- 








Terms of Budget 
| Are Not Controlling 














shafen will be forwarded to New York 


where they wilt be prepared for dispatch | 


by the “Graf Zeppelin” while articles to 
be picked up by the “Graf Zeppelin” at 
Los Angeles will be forwarded to the 


post office of Los Angeles for distribu- | 


tion and dispatch, and all concerned are 
cautioned to exercise the utmost care 
to see to it that the articles are properly 


forwarded, either to New York or Los} 


Angeles, in accordance with their en- 
dorsement and prepayment. 


4 Dispatch as_ indicated above is not) 
guaranteed and if the flight from Los) 
not be, 


Angeles or Lakehurst should 
made for any reason the articles prepaid 
and marked for such dispatch will be 
returned to the senders unless also 


marked with alternative endorsement for | 


dispatch by other means available. 

All articles for dispatch as 
should’ bear the name and address of the 
sender in order to assure their return in 
case dispatch is.not practicable. 


The round-the-world cachet which was | 


affixed to the articles dispatched from 
Lakehurst on the 7th, instant on the 
round-the-world flight will be used on 
the articles Gispatched from Los An- 
geles to Lakehurst and from Los An- 


geles to Friedrichshafen but no cachet | 


will be used in connection with the ar- 
ticles dispatched from Lakehurst to 
Friedrichshafen. 

In this connection, -announcement is 
made that the articles from the “Graf 
Zeppelin” on its round-the-world flight 


‘will, upon receipt at Los Angeles and | 


Lakehurst, receive the 
those offices respectively. 


backstamp of 


Edison. Stamps to Be Issued 
In Coils Containing 3,000 


Edison commemorative stamps, } 
erto issued in coils of 500, will be avail- 
able in a limited number of coils of 3,000, 








the Post Office Department announced | 
The full text of the Depart- | 


August 14. 
ment’s statement follows: ; 
Postmasters are notified that, in addi- 


tion to the issuance of the Edison com- | 


memorative stamps in coils of 500, side- 


above | 


hith- | 


| dental Expenses of the Army, 1930,’ will | 


likewise be disapproved. 

| “It is believed that if proper explana- 
tion in regard to the use of these funds 
is made to the Comptroller General, that 
jhe will change his decision and approve 
ithe transfers. It is believed, however, 
|that the request should be made by you 


las the work is to be done for the ben- | 


\efit of the Army. It will, therefore, be 
appreciated*if you will take this matter 
/up with the Comptroller General, if you 
desire to have this Department carry 
on this work. 

“It is believed that if this is done, at- 


the 1930 Budget covering these specific 
items. That on page 1083 of the Budget 
providing for the appropriation ‘General 
Expenses of the Army, 1930’ 
states that the $2,250 is for ‘Department 
of Agriculture, for training and super- 
vision of members of the Veterinary 
Corps licensed as hay inspectors.’ 
“The $1,350 appropriation on page 
1,125 under ‘Medical and Hospital De- 
partment’ is not as clearly stated, being 
tshown merely as an additional amount to 
be transferred to this Bureau. However, 
it is coupled with an old item for the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, of this De- 
partment, which has been handled in a 
similar manner, we understand, and 


might be used as a precedent for this | 


case. Copies might also be furnished the 
Comptroiler General of the correspond- 
;ence between the Secretarv of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of War arranging 
for the ohtaining of these avprovriations 
;by the War Department. For fear you 
| may not have these convenient, cdpies are 
attached, 

Answers Are Suggested 


To Comptroller’s Objections 
“The Comptroller also sets up certain 
specific objections to the transfer in his 
letter on which you may desire informa- 
tion from this Department in order to 
answer intelligently. He first states 
that the law authorizing the transfer of 
moneys from ‘one department to another 
does not contemplate the transfer of 
moneys for use in ‘such a way as to 
augment or save the appropriations of 


tention should be called to the items in| 


clearly | 


| the Budget is not law; that it does not’ 
j have the force and effect of law, and 
that language or itemizgtion appearing 
in the Budget is not tantamount to lan- 
guage or itemization appeaMng in an 
| appropriation. There appears nothing in 
the appropriations here involved to indi- 
cate that any part thereof was intended 
to be transferred to another department 
or used for a purpose other than that 
stated in the appropriations as made. 

Section 7 of the act of May 21, 1920, 
| under which the transfer here in question 
| issproposed to be made, provides: 

That whenever any Government bureau 
or deparement procures, by purchase or 
|}manufacture, stores or materials of any 
kind, or performs any service for another 
bureau of department, the funds of the 
bureau or department for which the stores 
or materials are to be procured or the 
service performed may, be placed subject 
to the requisitions of the bureau or de- 
partment making the procurement or per- 
forming the service for direct expenditure: 
Provided, That funds so placed with the 
procuring bureau _ shall remain available 
for a period of two years for the purposes 
for which the allocation was made unless 
sooner expended.* 

It will be noted that this section au- 
thorizes the transfer of funds from one 
department or bureau to another for di- 
rect expenditure only when there is in- 
volved a procurement by purchase or 


the performance of services, and, as 
stated in the previous decisions of this 
office herein cited, the instructing and li- 
|censing of the members of the Army Vet- 
|erinary Corps as Federal hay inspectors 
|does not appear to constitute such serv- 





}ices as are contemplated and covered by | 


|the section quoted. 

| Hence, there is no authority under that 
|law to take the action proposed by the 
two warrants here in question. 

There are noted the statements of the 
|}Bureau of .sgricultural Economics in 
| letter quoted herein that the purpose of 
the transfer is not to increase or save 

its appropriation but to provide funds 
to pay in detail for such instruction; 
|that the only authority of the Bureau to 
instruct and license officers of the Army 
as hay inspectors is contained in the 


However, it must be understood that | 


manufacture of stores or materials or | 


The full text of the Department’s 
| Statement follows: 

| Postmasters and all other officials of | 
| the Postal Service with employes under 
| their supervision who are members of the 
|United Spanish War Veterans are au-! 
| thorized to grant leave of absence to such 


| application in the usual manner, for as 
| many days as may be necessary, not to 
}exceed 30, to enable them to attend the 
annual encampment of their organization 
to be held at Denver, Colo., September 
8-11, 1929, inclusive. Such absence may 
| be charged to the employes’ annual leave 
jor, if necessary, leave without pay may 
be granted. 


War Department Approves 
Plans for Three Bridges 





The War Department announced Au- 
| gust :4 that the Assistant Secretary of | 
War, Col. Patrick J. Hurley, has ap- | 
| proved plans for bridges and a lease at 
the following points: 

Washington (State). Application by 
| the Port Angeles Western Railroad Com- 
| pany for approval of plans of a bridge 
to be constructed across the Sol Duc 
| River, about two miles north of Forks, 
| Wash., under authority of State law. 
Illinois. Application by the city of 





| Aurora, Ill., for approval of plans of a| 


| bridge to be constructed across the Fox | 
River, at New York Street, Aurora, IIL, 
junder authority of an act of Congress 


‘approved January 14, 1929, to replace} 


jan existing bridge at that locality. | 
Louisiana. Application by the Loui- 


siana Highway Commission of Baton | 


Rouge, La., for approval of plans of a 
|bridge to be constructed over Bayou 
Manchac at Hope Villa, La., under au-' 
thority of State law. | 

Pennsylvania. Application of the 
| Philadelphia Electric Company, Phila- 
| delphia? Pa., for the renewal for five | 
years from January 1, 1930, of a lease 
of an unimproved strip of land within 
|the Schulykill Arsenal Military Reserva- | 
| tion. | 





wild, rugged territory surrounding the | 


mountain, the Department of War stated 
August 14. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE-—AT 43D STREET 
NEW YORK 





| an amphibian over the crater and made a 

: | ber of pictures, but no trace of the 
employes, whose services may be spared aa " Fs 

| without detriment ‘to the service, upon | ee plane was tound. 


| : ee 


LONDON 


Lieutenant Hicks, accompanied by 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


Technical Sergeant Arthur Stolte, flew 
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Wuar MAKES 


IT TICKD 


The boy takes his birthday watch apart to see what makes tt tick. 
The boy grown older listens to the tick of uranium electrons discharged into 


space—he actually hears the atoms of the 


metal disintegrate. 





‘a. spirit is the same—the spirit 
of pure science. For thirty years 
General Electric has encouraged this 

































































































































































































































































































































wise perforated, as stated in the original | the recipient department, | 
notice, which appears on page 15 of the It is not the intention to augment 









Budwet as referred to therein coupled} spirit—this keen play of. scientists 








June Guide, provision has now been made 
for the furnishing of a limited quantity 
of this stamp in coils of 3,000, as needed 
by patrons for use in special affixing ma- 
chines. 

Postmasters at direct and _ central- 
accounting post offices who receive re- 
quests from local patrons for 2-cent Edi- 
son commemorative stamps in coils’ of 
3,000 may submit requisition to the De- 
partment for the quantity required, us- 
ing Form 3201-A suitably indorsed. 

In this connection postmasters are re- 
minded that all requisitions for coils of 
3,000 stamps should, if possible, be drawn 

@ for full boxes containing eight coils each 
to conform to stock packing. When there 
is good reason for it, a half box contain- 
ing four coils can be furnished. Requi- 
sitions calling for an odd number of 
3,000 stamp coils will be changed in the 
Department to the nearest even amount! 
to conform to standard packing. 





Release Asked of American | 
Held by Chinese Bandits 


Negotiations for the release of Henry 
Wesche, American citizen reported cap- 


tured by bandits at Tung Chang, China, | 


have been opened by the American Con- 


sul at Nanking, Ernest B. Price, the De- | 


partment of State announced August 14. 

The Department’s statement said that 
the Chinese Vice Minister has assured 
Mr. Prices that ielegraphic instructions 
to effect Mr. Wesche’s release would be 
sent immediately to authorities in Shan- 
tung, 


|the appropriations to this Department 
b 


ut provide funds whereby we can de- 
tail certain of our men during certain 
periods of the year to perform services 
for the War Department in training and 
| supervising the work of their hay inspec- 
tors. The funds saved for our appropri- 
ation while these men are employed on 
| War Department work will be used to 
employ other men to handle the work of 
| those men while they are absent, this, 
| of course, being done by a rearrangement 
| of our force. 
| . “The Comptroller General next states 
| that nothing is shown as to the nature 
| of labor in Washington or by whom or 
| for what purpose the travel is to be»per- 
| formed on account of which expenditures 
| would be made for transportation and 
| subsistence. The latter item is an error 
in preparing the letter from this De- 


with the general authority in the ap-| 


propriation act authorizing inspection 
of agricultural products for other de- 
partments and the collection of actual 
expenses for doing so; and that reim- 
bursement for actual expenses, if any, 
in the instructing and licensing of Army 
officers’ would -not be adequate as_ it 
; would probably cause deficit in allot- 
jment of funds. 

| In the annual agricultural appropria- 
{tion act of February 16, 1929, 45 Stat. 
| 1212, there is noted an appropriation for 
| market inspection of farm products, and 
|in the discussion of this item before the 
{subcommittee of the House Committee 
| et 


| 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 


| 
| 


|Naval Officers Who Resign 


partment which was considered by the Asked to Give Explanation 
Comptroller General. It should read —__—___—_—— 
‘Supplies and freight on same, $300.’ All naval officers submitting their res- 
This sum is to be used for purchasing; ignations will hereafter be required to 
hay in various parts of the country tol ive precise reasons for so doing, in or- 


|be used in the schools here for training 
| inspectors and to pay for the freight on 
same to Washington. The nature of the 
|item for labor is the work of the men 
| preparing for and conducting the schools. 

“At the time this appropriation was 
requested this labor was estimated as 
follows: One Junior Marketing Specialist, 
preparing materials for the officer’s 
school and working in the school during 
its duration, a total of 71 days, at $2,000. 
One Senior Marketing Specialist at 
$4,600 and one Assistant Marketing Spe- 
cialist at $2,600, as instructors in the 


school for 16% days each. One Junior | information as to why an officer desires | 


der to provide more definite information 
as to reasons for abandonment of navy 
careers, the Bureau of Navigation, De- 
partment of Navy, announced August 14. 

The full text of a circular letter sent 
to all ships and stations follows: 

An officer submitting his resignation 
will hereafter be required to include in 
the letter submitting it the precise rea- 
son for submitting the resignation. 

Because an officer desires to attend 
school, enter business, or accept a posi- 
tion in: civil life is a reason for wishing 
to enter civil life, but the Bureau desires 





The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
August 14, 1929. 









| 10 a. m.—Phillip Campbell, of Wash- | 
ington, D. C., called to discuss the tariff. | 
| 10:15 a. m.—Senator Goff (Rep.), of 
West Virginia, called. Subject of con- 
| ference not announced. 

10:45 a. m,—Representative Porter | 
| (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., called to dis- | 
jcuss farms for narcotic addicts and the 
simplified calendar. | 
| 11:15 a. m.—C, C. McChord, of Wash- | 
jington, D, C., former Interstate Com- 
|merce Commissioner, called. Subject of | 
conference not announced. 
| 11:30 a. m—Col. L. A. Watres, of | 
| Scranton, Pa., called to pay his respects. 

11:45 a, m.—Hugh Gordon Miller, of 

flea to explain a new 
|budget system for the Philippines, on 
{which he had written a book. 
| 12:30 p. m.—Representative Wood 
|(Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind., called. Sub- 
| ject of conference not announced. 


to leave the service, and while it does not | 
desire to pry into the personal affairs of | 
an officer, for its own information and | 
for the information of Congress it de- | 
sires reasons why officers separate them- | 
; selves from the service and give up a/! 
naval career. | 

If the officer is resigning because he 
| considers his chances of promotion poor, | 
| the pay inadequate, or the deprivation of | 
| home life too arduous, these reasons | 
| should be given in addition to any other | 


| the Philippines; ca 




















just beyond the border of the known, 


Both for you and for General 
Electric this policy has proved to be 
a profitable investment. For example, 
the present G-E Mazpa lamp. Years 
of purely scientific investigation pre- 
ceded this invention, which saves the 
American people about a billion 
dollars a year in lighting bills. 


General Electric research has made 
many such practical contributions to 
the comfort, health, and prosperity, 
of us all, yet most of them owe their, 
origin to the purely scientific curiosity , 





which is the real dynamo of General 
Electric accomplishment. 
sult, the G-E monogram is your assur- 


As a re-' 


reasons. \ 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 

HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY 

AT 8 P.M., E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE 
N.B.C. NETWORK 


GENERAL ELECTR 





ance of electrical correctness and 
dependability, whether it appears on 
the motor that runs your sewing 
machine or on those that drive great 
liners out to sea. 
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Commerce 


Recession in Prices 
Of Farm Products 
Recorded for Week | 


Grain, Feeds, Hay, and Pota-| 
toes Are Lower, While 
Butter and Egg 
Values Advance. 


Prices of grain, feeds, hay and pota- 
- toes lost part of their early gains made 

during July and early August,.the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated August 14 
in weekly review of agricultural mar- 
kets. 

Farm markets were moving both ways 
the first half of August, the review 
stated. Livestock values held up well, 
butter and eggs showed advancing tend- 
encies under light production, while most 
fruits are still selling rather high for 
the season, the review showed. The full 
text follows: 

Crops have suffered injury from dry 
weather, particularly grain, potatoes and 
fruit. Combined crop production will 
fall below average unless conditions im- 
prove. : 

Wheat Market Steadier. 

The heavy movement of winter wheat 
in’ mid August and the large stocks of 
old crop grain held spot wheat much 
below nearby futures. However, as 
prices declined the pressure of offerings 
of cash wheat subsided and the market 
became steadier. Domestic flour demand 
improved and mill buying against flour 
sales tended to offset some of the in- 
fluence of the weakening factors. Pro- 
tein content of both hard winter wheat 
and spring wheat appear to be above 
that of a year ago. The August 1 re- 
port for all classes of wheat indicates 
a probable production of 773,885,000 
bushels. The production of winter wheat 
indicated by conditions August 1 pointed 
to a crop of, 568,233,000 buShels. : 

Cash corn declined. Crop conditions 
improved materially during July through- 
out most of the country, but the bulk of 
the corn crop is in a critical stage and 
generally needs moisture. The crop was 
forecast as of August 1 at 2,741,000,000 
bushels. In the southern States a pro- 
spective corn crop fully 6 per cent larger 
than last year’s short crop is in prospect 
but prospective production in the Corn 
Belt is lower. Oats and barley prices | 
were lower, principally as the result of 
heavier offerings. The oats crop was 
forecast August 1 at  1,202,895,000 
bushels and barley 304,318,000. 


Feedstuffs Are Irregular. 


The feedstuffs market was_ irregular. 
The grain*market, togethér with poor 
pastures in many sections, were the prin- 
cipal contributing forces to the situation. | 

Hay markets weakened slightly with 
the easier situation in-grain. Harvest- | 
ing of alfalfa is making rapid progress 
and late cuttings are showing better 
quality and ‘yield than early cuttings in 
many central areas. Harvesting of wild 
hay continues in southern sections. 

Lighter marketings and higher dressed 
meat prices combined to give the cattle 
and hog’ trade an improved tone toward 
the middle of August. Fat tambs, al- 
though receipts were larger, also sold to 
better advantage, owing to improved 
dressed market conditions. An increased 
supply of Northwestern steers is season- 
ally expected from now on until near the 
close of the roundups in the late fall, not | 
only well conditioned killer kinds, but a 
fuller and ‘higher qualified representation 
of stockers and feeders. Dry weather in 
the eastern part of the Dakotas and some 
other sections of the Northwest was re- 
sponsible for the presence at St. Paul 
and elsewhere of liberal shipments from 
such sections for this period of the sum- 
mer, the movement consisting in the 
main of thin, light cattle with high qual- 
itied kinds not numerously represented. 

Light lights and pigs have been com- 
paratively scarce at Chicago this month 
and packing sows continuing to form a 
generous quota of the marketward move- 
ments, with top prices at $12.10. Most 
of the medium to good 140 to 175 pound 
hogs sold at $11,35 to $11.75, good 220 to 
260 pound butchers: from. $11:to $11.50, 
most 280 to 320 pound butchers at $10.50 
to $10.90, bulk of heavy and medium 
weight packing sows from $9.25 to $9.50. 

The expansion in lamb marketings in 
mid August was largely, if not entirely, 
from range areas which are expected to 
continue to market fairly large quantities 
from the later lamb producing sections. 
Much of the increased marketward move- 
ment from the range was in feeder flesh 
with the big end of the feeder lamb. sup- 
plies showing more weight than most! 
feeder orders called for. 

Wool Prices Firm. 

The recent firmness in the wool trade 
extended to grades from 58’s, 60’s to 48’s 
and 50’s. Ohio and similar 64’s and finer 
strictly combing wools moved at 39 cents 
in the grease or at 92 to 95 cents scoured 
basis. A moderate volume of business 
was done on 58’s and 60’s strictly comb- 
ing at 44 to 45 cents, grease basis. 

Cotton prices lost about one cent the 
first half of August. Demand reports 
continued to indicate a rather quiet sit- 
uation among both domestic and foreign 
interests. Demand for old crop cotton 
was said to have subsided with some in- 
clination on the part of ‘holders of such 
unsold stocks which are said to be small, 
to market their holdings. Inquiries for 
fall shipments were also reported as un- 
important, buyers being unwilling to 
meet the present basis asked by sellers. 
Exports are light. Moisture was needed 
in considerable portions of the western 
belt. A cotton.crop of 15,543,000- bales. is 
indicated by the condition of 69.6 pei 
cent. While the crop is earlier than in 
1928 when production amounted to 14,- 
478,000 bales, it is about 3 days later than 
the average of the past five years for the 
belt as a whole. 

Butter markets have been quiet so far 
this month and interest has centered 
mainly around medium and undergrades. 
Unsettled advances at Boston were reflec- 
tions of the advance at New York and 
Chicago. Many dealers look for un- 
changed to higher cheese markets both 
in Wisconsin and New York State. 

Potato Prices Decline. 

Potatoes seemed unable to hold their 
recent sharp gains, and the market was 
nearly everywhere toward the middle of 
August. Shipments increased, New Jer- 
sey leading. The- output of Kansas | 
dropped as digging in the Kaw Valley i3 | 
nearly finished. The Chicago carlot mar- 
ket on Kansas and Missouri Cobblers 
was lower at $2 to $2.15 per 100 pounds. 

The Georgia melon season is hastening | 
to a close, but North Carolina increased. 
Shippers im northern Texas were quoting 
prices lower at 50 to 90 cents per 100, 
pounds and large melons in the Rush 
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‘Demand for Goat Leather in Holland 


Said to Offer Opportunity for Producers 


American Tanners Urged to Increase Sales Efforts Since 
Products Please Dutch Consumers. 


The Netherlands growing in 
importance as a competitor in world 
leather trade, according to a report 
just made public by the Department 
of Commerce. The first part of the 
report was printed in the issues of 
August 18 and 14. The full text 
continues: 


is 


The small : eae iq | Teet in 1924 to more than 770,000 square | 
Rigen ior ng fs oat oe |feet in 1928.. The Netherlands enjoys a/| 


leather produced in The 
used almost entirely for lining, book- 
bindings, and novelties; only rarely for 
uppers. All of the goat and kid upper 
leather used for shoe uppers, therefore, 


must be obtained from foreign producers, | 


This leather should continue to play an 
important part in the import trade of 
The Netherlands, since there are no in- 


dications of domestic tanners trying. to} 


produce it, 

In view of this condition, American 
producers of goat and kid upper leather 
are urged to increase their activities 
in this market. Their leather are well 
liked by Dutch consumers, and they 
could no doubt obtain a larger volume 
of this trade. In the event that there is 
any substantial increase in the demand 
for this leather in The Netherlands in 
the immediate future, American tanners 
should be in a position to supply the 
large requirements. 

Owing to the small production of goat 
and kid upper leather in The Nether- 


|lands, and to the fact that the domestic 


output is not suitable for the production 
of shoes, considerable amounts must be 
imported annually. The better grades 
of the brown varieties enjoy the largest 
demand and account for almost 75 per 
cent of the total imports. The remains 


|der of the imports are made up of black 


and fancy colors. 

A reliable estimate shows that the 
United States supplies about 25 per cent 
of the total goat and kid leather used 
in The Netherlands. American goat and 
kid, especially in black and browns, en- 
Joy a good demand there, but in the 
various other colors the French prod- 


Springs section. of Oklahoma brought 
only 40 to 50 cents per 100 pounds. 

Cantaloupes are coming mainly from 
central California and Atlantic Coast sec- 
tions, Some sales of Maryland stock 
were made as low as 75 cents. Colorado 
will soon be an important source of 
supply. 

Onion prices held generally firm. Good 
peaches were in demand at fair prices. 
Illinois output increased sharply. For- 
wardings of California grapes increased 
rapidly to about 100 cars daily and the 
season in the Ozark region of Arkansas 
and Missouri was opening. 


{ucts are predominant. Smaller quanti- 
| ties come from German 
| Kingdom. 

Official statistics of the United States 
;show that there has been a consistent 
}increase in the exports of goat and kid 
upper leather to The Netherlands in late 
| vears, from less than 272,000 square 


|gmall reexport trade in foreign goat and 
kid leather, principally to Dutch posses- 
lsions, Reliable information as to the 
jsxaet amount of this trade is not avail- 
able. 


| Production Is Increased 
|Of Sheep and Lamb Leather 


| There has recently been an increase 
|in the production of sheep and lamb 
leathers in The Netherlands, and Dutch 
tanners now produce almost enough of 
these leathers to satisfy domestic needs. 
Reliable estimates place the yearly out- 
put at about 1,500,000 square feet and 
the annual consumption at almost 2.000,- 


erlands imported considerable amounts 
of this leather, and the United States 
and the United Kingdom were the prin- 
cipal sources. Increased and improved 
domestic production has greatly reduced 
}such imports in the past five years, and 
jonly very .small amounts are ‘obtained 
from foreign sources at present. 





there have been no exports of sheep and 
lamb leather to The Netherlands since 
the close of 1025, Small amounts are 
still being imported from European coun- 
tries, chiefly the United Kingdom, 
France, and Germany. 
increase in the Dutch output, there 
should be a continued decline in imports. 

Since the present production of sheep 
and lamb leathers in The Netherlands 
is not sufficient for the requirements, 
only exceptionaHy small amounts are ex- 
ported. These small quantities are sent 


sions. Dutch producers of these leathers 
are striving to increase their output sub- 
stantially. When this is accomplished 
they should be able to satisfy the entire 
domestic requirements and to have sur- 
me available for export trade, Re- 
iable sources indicate that some of the 
small quantities of .sheep and lamb 
leathers now being imported are reex- 
ported by Dutch dealers. Official sta- 
tistics of The Netherlands do not show 
the details of this trade, so that it is im- 
possible to-ascertain the exact amount 
wmperied, exported, or reexported. 
oreign trade; Because they could not 





jobtain sufficient quantities of leather! shows the Dutch foreign trade in leather | 


| the present requirements. 


| direct from the United States. 
y and the United | 


000 square feet. Prior to 1923, The Neth- | 


Official American statistics show that | 


With any further | 


to nearby countries and to Dutch posses- | 
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from domestic sources in prewar years,| during 1913, with the principal countries 
Dutch consumers were largely dependent] of origin and destination of this trade: 


on foreign countries for a considerable 
share of their requirements. 
all types of leather were imported in 
fair-sized quantities in that period, but 
the total leather needs were much below 
Most of the 
imports came from European producers, 
but large amounts were also purchased 
In the 
years immediately preceding the war, the 
demand was chiefly for the medium and | 
cheaper grades of leather, while at pres- | 
jent the imports consist largely of the 
| better qualities. 


German tanners dominated the market 
in prewar years and supplied about 35 
per cent of the total leather imported. | 
The imports from Germany consisted of 
all classes of leather, but larger amounts 
;of uppers were supplied than other 
|types, British producers also enjoyed a 
| good trade in this market and furnished 
| more than 20 per cent of the leather im- | 
ported prior to 1913. It is believed that | 
much of the leather imported from the’ 
| United Kingdom was not of British pro- 
| duction, and that much of it originated | 
}in the United States. Belgian tanners | 
| also had a good trade in The Nether- 
lands, and accounted for more than 18! 
| per cent of the total amount imported. | 
The imports from Belgium before the} 
| war consisted largely of the heavier 
| types of leather, principally sole, belt- 
ing, and harness leathers. 


Direct imports from the United States | 


were also important, and averaged about 
6,000,000 pounds. These imporis were 
composed of virtually all types of leather, 
and the American products enjoyed a 
| good reputation and demand in this mar- 
ket, These four countries supplied more 
than 90 per cent of the total leather im- 
ported into The Netherlands in imme- 
diate prewar years. 

Exports of domestic leather from The 
Netherlands were comparatively small 
because the local output in most types 
was not sufficient for domestic require- 
ments, The official Dutch statistics rela- 
tive to the 1913 export trade are apt 
to be misleading, in that they include the 
exports of foreign as well as domestic 
leather, 
ceding the war, many leather dealers in 
The Netherlands imported considerable 
quantities of foreign leather, which they 
offered for sale not only on the local 
market but in the near-by countries as 
well. A good share of this leather also 
eventually found its way to Dutch pos- 
sessions, 

These facts should be remembered 
whenever using the official Dutch sta- 
tistics for pre-war years. In the period 
under revjew virtually all of the leather 
shipped from The Netherlands that did 
not go to possessions of that country was 
sold to European markets. The official 
statistics show that in 1913 the leather 
shipments from The Netherlands totaled 
12,916,200 pounds. “ 

The following table (in metrie~tons) 





Virtually | Sole and harness leathers: 


=< 


Imports 


Belgium 

Germany 

United Kingdom .....¢«. 
United States 

Other countries 


1,040 


Total 


| Prepared hides and skins, 


all sorts: 
Belgium 
Germany 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Other countries 


1,974 
. 5,964 
3,805 


2,702 


Total 


|Chamois and patent leather: 


Belgium 
Germany 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Other countries 


160 
48 
271 


Total 


All classes of bkeather: 
Belgium 
Germany 
United Kingdom 
United Staies 
Other countries 


Total 


| Domestic Production 
|Has Been Increased 


Exports 


108 
S30 
262 


357 
1,357 


82 
2,24) 
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Agriculture 
Continued Drought Over Large Areas 
Is Shown in Weekly Weather Report 


Harvesting of Wheat and Cotton Makes Progress But 
' Growth Is Retarded in Dry Territory. 


Agricultural conditions as affected by 
the weather at the close of the week va- 
ried greatly im different sections of the 
country, with the most outstanding fea- 
ture the continued lack of moisture over 
Northeast, Northwest, and parts of the 
Southwest, according to the weekly 
| weather report, made public on August 
|14 by the Weather Bureau. 
| Weather, it was announced, was 
}largely favorable for threshing in most 


ae parts of the winter wheat area, 


with harvesting and threshing progress- | 


‘ing in more northern sections, while in 
the spring wheat sections rapid advance 
|of harvesting, threshing and combining 
was possible due to the continued dry- 
ness, with gathering favored in more 
western parts. 

Different sections of the Corn Belt were 
affected very seriously by the weather, 
with progress being made in most of the 
Ohio Valley area, and drought retarding 
growth in other places. The week was 
warm throughout the Cotton Belt, espe- 
cially in the west, although weather made 
progress in this product also spotty. 

The general summary of the weather 
| report follows in full text: 

Early in the week substantial rains 
fell in parts of. the western Great Plains, 
while further generous showers. were re- 
ported from some Rocky Mountain sec- 
! tions, with local falls in the interior val- 
leys. Thereafter considerable cloudy 
weather prevailed, but rainfall was gen- 
erally of a local character, though more 
extensive on the 8-9th in Atlantic coast 
sections. About the middle of the week 
|there was a general rise in temperature 
| over the eastern half of the country, and 
the last half was warm in most sections 
east of the Great Plains. 


Temperature Generally 
Averaged Above Normal 


The temperature for the week, as a 
whole, averaged considerably above nor- 
mal in most of the South, in central- 
{northern districts, and the far North- 
west, with the weekly means being 
mostly from 3 degrees to about 6 degrees 
higher than normal. In the interior of 
the Northeast and over a considerable 
jarea of the. Southwest the week was 2 
degrees to 4 degrees cooler than normal, 
while in other sections about normal 
| warmth prevailed. 
| were reported from the Southwest and 
jin the central Plains, with maxima for 
| the week ranging from 100 degrees to 
106 degrees; the highest reported was 
112 degrees at Red Bluff, Calif., on the 
11th. 
| Rainfall was rather heavy in the more 
| southeastern sections, and in some Mis- 
|sissippi Valley districts from western 
| Tennessee and east-centra. Arkansas 
| northward to the lower Missouri River. 
| Heavy falls occurred alsa in the south- 


| western Great Plains and some central | 


Rocky Mountain sections, ‘especially in 
extreme northwestern Texas. Elsewhere 
substantial rains were confined to a few 
local areas, with the weekly amounts 
generally light. 

At the close of the week agricultural 
conditions as affected by the weather 
varied greatly in different sections of 
the country, with the most outstanding 
feature the continued lack of moisture 


| the Northeast, Northwest, and parts of 
| the Southwest. 

From northern Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia northward local showers during 
the week afforded some relief in a few 
| localities, but the general droughty con- 





ditions were intensified and a good gen- | 


|eral rain is badly needed. From south- 
‘ern Virginia and southern Kentucky 
| southward there was ample moisture in 
| most places, too much in a few localities, 
land, on the whole, the week’s weather 
was generally favorable in this area. 


| Moisture Ample In 
Only Few Sections 


In the Ohio Valley there were light 
showers, and in most places there is still 
| sufficient soil moisture to maintain fairly 
good growth; growing crops, on the 
whole, made mostly satisfactory prog- 


ress. Farther north, in the Lake region, | 


| local rains were insufficient and droughty 
|conditions continued. Generous and 
|timely yains occurred in southern Mis- 
/souri, And the southern two-thirds of 
| Kansas, while showers were helpful to 
|the northward, but a good general rain 
\is needed throughout the northern trans- 
Mississippi area. 


When millions 


|due to 





/in places. 


| with 


High temperatures | 


Moisture was ample in extreme 
western and northwestern Texas and ex- 
treme northwestern Oklahoma, but else- 
where in these States hot, dry weather 
prevailed, while the drought was inten- 
sified in the extreme northern Plains, in- 
cluding all of Montana, and late crops 
continued to deteriorate badly. Further 
generous to heavy rains fell in the 


/ southern Rocky Mountain area and ad- 


joining sections, with a steady improve- 
ment in crops and ranges and with amy 
ple water supply. West of the Rockies 
there was practically no rainfall; irri- 
gated crops did well, though the heavy 
drainage of water has resulted in a 
rather scanty supply in some sections, 
with dry-land crops generally in need 
of moisture. 

The weather of the past week was 
largely favorable for threshing in most 
central parts of the winter wheat area, 
with harvesting and threshing progress- 
ing in more northern sections, This 
work is now mostly completed in prac- 
tically all parts of the eastern Ohio Val- 
ley and to southern Iowa and Nebraska 
in the West. In the spring wheat sec- 
tions rapid advance of baryertne: 
threshing. and combining was possible 
the continued dryness, while 
gathering was favored in more western 
parts. Oat harvest is also largely com- 
pleted, but late flax still needs rain 
badly in the Dakotas; much will not be 
harvested in North Dakota. Grain 
sorghums are doing well in the South- 
west, while cutting rice continued in the 
west Gulf area. Some plowing was done 
in the East north to the central Ohio 
Valley, while in the west plowing was 


| well advanced to Kansas; it was too dry 


for this work in Montana. 


Corn Made Progress 
\In Ohio Valley Area 


Except in parts of Kentucky, and in 
local areas of other States, corn con- 
tinued to make good progress in the Ohio 


| Valley area, but a general rain would be 


beneficial, and the crop is still uneven 
In Iowa progress was poor in 
about one-third of the State, mostly in 
the south and west where it is too dry, 
considerable afternoon’ wilting; 
elsewhere it *was generally fair, with 
the bulk of the crop in milk and roast- 
ing-ear stages. In southern Missouri 
rain was helpful, but elsewhere growth 
was further checked by drought, with 
mych tasseling low. In the southern 
two-thirds of Kansas substantial rainfall 
was favorable, but it continued dry in 
the north; corn has been badly damaged 
in this State. The late crop continued 


|te deteriorate in Oklahoma, with some 
|on uplands injured beyond recovery. 


In 
Nebraska and South Dakota there were 
local showers, with the moisture situa- 
tion generally better than in some other 
western sections of the belt, and corn 
continued to make very good progress. 
In the Atlantic area north of central 
Virginia corn has suffered badly from 
drought, and the week brought but 
little relief. 

The week was warm throughout .the 
Cotton Belt, especially in the west. It 
was rather showery in parts of the east, 
but mostly fair and sunny west of the 
Mississippi Valley. In the Carolinas cot- 


| ton made mostly good progress, though 


\ C ré| there was too much rain in parts of 
|over considerable areas, principally in| 


North Carolina, with complaints of rank 
growth and sappy stalks.. In Georgia 
the weather was\egain dry in the north 





and wet in the south, with progress of 


| cotton mostly good, except in some south- 


|ern sections where it was too wet, and 
some northern localities where it was 
too dry; bolls are maturing and opening 
rapidly. In Alabama and Mississippi 
| progress varied considerably, ranging 
| from deterioration in som® wetter places 
| to very good in others; in some southern 
| sections blooming is reported as practi- 
| cally ceased, with plants shedding badly. 
| There was complaint of too much rain in 
parts of Tennessee. 


Progress Is Poor 


\In Most of Texas 


In Louisiana conditions were unfavor- 
able, with too much rain in the south 
| and too dry in northwest, but in Arkan- 
sas advance of the crop was mostly good 
to excellent, except in some western 
| drier parts where it was poor. In Okla- 
| home progress was mostly fairly good, 
but rain is needed, and there is consid- 
}erable shedding in the dry areas. In 
| Texas -progress was mostly poor, except 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


are at stake... 


RADIOGRAMS 


In the years immediately pre- | 
er 


| Imports of leather into The Nether- 
\lands have shown a marked decline re- | 
;cently, and in 1928 amounted to less than | 
6,285,000 pounds as compared with more 
than 37,000,000 pounds in 1918. This re- | 
duction in the leather imports was made 
possible only by a larger domestic pro- 
duction, and indications are that there 
| will be a further decline in the very near 
\future. While virtually all types ‘of | 
\leather are now being imported, the quan- 
tity of most types is.declining. In sole 
and belting leathers, the imports usually | 
consist of the cheaper grades, which can 
not usually be obtained in large quanti- | 
ties from domestic sources, Patent | 
leather production is still very small, and | 
most of the consumption must be im- 
ported, ‘ 

From the statistics which follow it will | 
be noted that Germany supplies more | 
than 70 per cent of the total patents im; | 
ported and that the United States fur- | 
nishes less than 5 per_cent, Germany, | 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, | 
and the United States supply the largest 
share of the upper leather trade, but | 
American tanners seem to he ‘losing 
ground steadily. Considerable quantities 
of lining leathers are imported, the 1928 
imports totaling 1,588,400 pounds, France | 
and the United Kingdom supplied most of 
these imports, more than 70 per cent | 
coming from Franch sources and more 
than 20 per cent from British. Virtually 
all o: the leather imported into The 
Netherlands at present is consumed there, 

"a heme 6.) 
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shoulder the responsibility! 


The fetish of big business 


is accuracy! 


That’s why Radio- 


crams play a leading part in in- 


dustry’s greatest battles. 


communication 


Direct 
with nearly all 


parts of the globe, Radiograms 
cut out costly delays and errors. 
Use modern weapons to meet mod- 
ern competition. Mark messages 


‘Via RA 


Quickest way 
Fie Radiograms to 


to all the world 


Europe, Africa, Asia, Central 


and South America at any RCA or Postal Telegraph * 
office; to Hawaii, Japan and the Far East at any RCA or 
Western Union office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


R. C, A, Communications, Ine. 


New York 


Chicago 


- Washington 


Boston San Francisco 
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Taxation 


Property Valuation 
By City Rejected as 
Basis of Federal Tax 


Prices Paid in Two Sales of 
Land Held to Control 
Levy on Gain From 
Transactions. 


TABOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PETI- 
TIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. No. 3990, Circuit CourT or 
APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 
The Federal taxing authorities had 

assessed the tax against petitioner 

on gains arising frém the sale of prop- 
erty, acquired by it prior to 1913, on the 
basis. of the assessed valaution of the 
property employed by the municipal au- 
thorities of a city wherein the property 
was located. The petitioner had disputed 
the Government’s basis and had submit- 
ted its own basis of arriving at the 
amount of the gain, which was to deduct 
the original cost from the selling price 
and average the increase over the years 
which the property was held, thus reach- | 
ing a 1913 value. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals held that | 
the method used by the taxpayer was | 
proper, thus overruling the holding of 
the Board of Tax Appeals. The Court 
ruled that the assessment used by the 
municipal authorities, of itself and un- 
supported by other evidence, was not suf- 
ficient to overcome a fair method of ar- 
riving at a value which had as its prem- 
ise an actual sale with proof that no 
other factors had intervened. 

Petition for review of an order by the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Before Buffington, Wooley and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, 


In 1910 the Tabor Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the appellant taxpayer, bought 
vacant, unimproved, Philadelphia sub- 
urban lands for $55,787.95. In 1920 it 
was sold for $119,689.50. In the interim 
no improvements were made on the lands 
or in the neighborhood. No sales of 
adjoining property occurred, nor had 
anything happened to cause any fluctua- 
tion in value. 


Basic Value Disputed. 

In the absence of such facts and hap- 
penings the taxpayer, in order to ascer- 
tain the value of the lands in 1913, took 
as a basis the increase during the 10 
years from its purchase to its selling 
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Customs Rulings 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usuully employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


INCOME: Basis of Calculation: Evidence: 1913 Value: Municipal Valua- 
tions: All Revenue Acts—Where a taxpayer acquired property in 1910 and 
without addition of improvements sold same in 1920 at a profit, but there 
were no conditions recitable as causing the increase in value and no sales 
contiguous to the property as a basis of comparison; and the Federal taxing 
authorities calculated the profit on a 1913 value as assessed by a munici- 
pality while the taxpayer employed an average yearly increase to arrive 
at the 1913 value, held: The taxpayer’s method was proper since it was 
based on actual transactions supplemented by evidence to show that there 
were no factors intervening to destroy the theory of an average increase in 


value per year.—Tabor Mfg. Co. v. Commissioner. 
for the Third Circuit.) Yearly Index Page 1417, Col. 1 (Volume IV.) 


15, 1929. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals 
August 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


New Era for Agriculture Is Forecast 
As Effect of Activities of Farm Board 


Financial Aid and Counsel to Bring Prosperity to Farmer, 
Says Dean of Agricultural College. 


Creation of the Federal Farm Board;new board, 
and increasing public interest in prob-:American Institute of Cooperation, at| 


in an“address before the 


lems of the farmer promise a new era/Baton Rouge, has recently answered for 
in American agriculture, it was stated/us the auestion as to what the relation 
by Dean H. W. Mumford, of the Col-iof the Board is to be to “other agencies 
lege of Agriculture, University of IIli-|now in existence—the great Department 
nois, in a recent address over associated of Agriculture, the large Extension Serv- 
stations of the National Broadcasting | ice, the State Agricultural Colleges and 


riculture. 


| 


| Company, in connection with the Farm:Experiment Stations and each and every 


| Radio Hour of the Department of Ag-/jother Fed 1 Stat > worki 
delivered by Judge Buffington, follows: | ane of ee 


for the advancement of agricultural ‘in- 


The full text of Dean Mumford’s ad-|terests?? ” May I quote his words? 
dress, as just made public by the De-| 


partment, follows: 

New resources, new methods, new 
problems have come to farmers as a re- 
sult of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
approved June 15, 1929. The cooperative 


receive a stimulus in the United States 


such as few countries ever tried to give | 


it. 

The Federal Government is extending 
toward agriculture a friendly .hand. The 
four fingers of this hand are loans to 
cooperative associations, stabilization 
corporations, clearing house associations 
and insurance against loss through price 


.|any serious 


| 


“We do not see that there should be 
interference with, or dis- 
|turbance of, existing agencies. Congress 
has very wisely asked us to avoid dupli- 
cation, a sentiment with which the Board 


: lis in full accord. 
marketing movement seems to be due to| 


| “Certainly we do not propose to in- 
terfere with or transfer to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board any Governmental ac- 


jis essential to its efficient operation. 


!tivity unless such transfer is in the in- 
{terests of greater efficiency and more 
\effective service to the American farmer. 
| There may be some work which peculiarly 
ifits into the operations of the Board and 


Continues to Check 
Textile Production 


Exports Decline, Says De- 
partment of Agriculture 
In' Review of Foreign 
Markets: 


A deadlock in the British cottor tex- 
tile strike, affecting 500,000 workers and 
a Pay roll of $5,000,000, continues, and 
difficulties between the Spinners Fed- 


and packers are threatening, according 
to a review of the foreign cotton market 
just issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

The review follows in full text: 

The Continental cotton textile situa- 


the most part unchanged compared with 
@ month ago. Mill activity was. about 





| quiet. 
| Sales of Yarn Improve. 

Sales of cotton yarn in Central Eu- 
rope improved somewhat during June, 


| but the revival has not been maintained 


jand July business was very quiet again. 
| France, Belgium and Italy reported sales 
jactivity about unchanged. Sales of cot- 
ton fabrics remained rather good in 


tral Europe. 
| » Spinning and weaving activity on the 
not much different from May levels. 
The maintenance of a comparatively high 
output, particularly im Western Europe, 
under the conditions existing for some 
time past is doubtless the main reason 
for the unfavorableness of prices. The 
yarn and goods stock situation is fairly 
satisfactory. 
Spinners Demand Good. 
Spinner demand for raw cotton during 


very yood in the case of old crop, sup- 
plies of which at the ports are getting 
short as far*as suitable grades and 
staples are concerned. Spot sales in the 
import markets also continued good, but 
c. i, £. import purchases of the dealers 
were small. Spinner demand for new 
crop cotton improved, but was still 
limited. 

Continental spinners’ takings of Amer- 
ican cotton during the four weeks ending 
July 13 amounted to 304,000 bales as 
compared with 411,000 last year and 
417,000 bales during the four weeks end- 


eration and bleachers, dyers, printers | 


tion during June and July remained for | 


on May levels, and mew business was | 


Western Europe, but were slow in Cen- | 


Continent as a whole during June was | 


|Junme and the first half of July remained | 
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Textiles 


British Cotton Strike |Cost of Carrying Air Mail Is Studied 


| To Find Basis for Pay to Contractors 


| 
| Readjustment of Rates to 


| Under Consideration by 


Air mail is carried at a considerable 
loss, although an increase in revenues 


and poundage has resulted from the first 
| year’s operation under reduced rates, it 
was stated orally, August 14, at the Post 
Office Department. 

The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
| Brown, it was explained, has reached no 
decision with regard to a readjustment 
|of rate of pay to air mail contractors, 
| which he has been considering for some 
time. The Department, it was disclosed, 
lis still studying the cost of operations 
by contractors, who have furnished in- 
|formation as a basis upon which new 
|rates are to be fixed. 


Pay to Contractors 
\In Excess of Revenues 


In the first year’s operation under the 
| reduced air mail rates of five cents for 
the first ounce and ten cents for each ad- 
| ditional ounce, the total air mail pound- 
lage from August 1, 1928, to August 1, 
1929, was approximately 5,454,947, which, 
at $1.50 per pound, produced a revenue 


of $8,182,410, it was stated. 
For the 11-months period ended July 


| Approval Given to Titles 
Of Land for Government 


The Department of Justice announced 
August 14’that titles to lands valued at 
more than $300,000, and which the Gov- 
ernment is prepared to purchase had 
been approved by the proper officials of 
|the Department within the last week. 
Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 
| Approval was given by the Depart- 
ment of Justice during the past week to 
|titles to lands acquired by the Govern- 
ment to the value of $300,536. The 
principal items involved are as follows: 

Arkansas: 5,696 acres in Newton and 
Johnson Counties, for forestry purposes, 
$17,090. 

District of Columbia: Original lot 5, 
square 381, for inclusion in a site for a 
public building, $103,260; lot 21, square 
727, $8,000; lot 45, square 727, $10,500; 
lot 32, square 727, $8,250; part of lot 3, 
square 728, $12,000; parts of lots 11 and 
12, square 727, $15,000; part of lot 11, 


Reduce Operating Expenses 
Post Office Department. 


1, 1929, the contractors received $10,345,- 
324. For the twelfth month, July, the 
Department has not completed payments 
to contractors. 


These figures have not: been checked 
or reaudited, but are to serve as a basis 
upon which the Postmaster General will 
figure the Department’s operating ex- 
penses and revenues in connection with 
similar data submitted by the contrac- 
tors. Efforts will be made to reduce op- 
erating loss through readjustment of 
rates of pay to contractors, it-was ex- 
plained. 


Expenses of Air Mail 
Compared With Receipts 


It was pointed out that the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year was $4,500,000, 
and expenditures amounted to $4,057,093, 
of which $4,042,777 was paid to con- 
tractors. During 1928 a total of 
5,999,948 miles of service were scheduled 
and 5,585,224 miles actually were flown. 

The total weight of mail and equip- 
ment on all routes during the year was 
1,861,000 pounds, including weights 
transferred from one route to another. 
The figures for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, are now being audited. 





before he makes any changes in the 
rate of pay to the contractors, will be 
guided by the financial conditions ob- 
taining during the 1929 fiscal year, it 
was stated: “In this connection it was 
pointed out that Mr. Brown, on the 
strength of the operating revenues and 
expenses being computed, is giving. seri- 
ous consideration to changes in the De- 
partment’s fiscal policy, through the 
adoption of a new cost accounting sys- 
tem, which is being developed by the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, 


It is more than likely that Mr. Brown, | 





Frederic A. Tilton. 


Finding of Defendant 


Held to Cancel Right 


To Collect -on Bond 


Department of Justice Will 
Not Appeal From De- | 
' cision of Florida 
Court. . 


The Department of Justice has decided 
to allow a decision by the District Court 
for the Southern District of Florida to- 
stand without appeal in its action to col- 
lect on a bond given by a defendant there 
to insure his appearance, according to an 
announcement August 14. The Depart- 
ment’s statement fol:ows in full text: 

A decision has been made in the De- 
partment of Justice that there will be no 
appeal to obtain a review of the judg- 
ment- of the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of Florida, 
which dismissed a suit to collect $25,000 
penalty on a forfeited criminal bond. This 
bond was given to insure the appearance 
of L. F. Randall before the United States 
Commissioner at Miami, Fla., on a day 
certain and from time to time thereafter. 
He appeared on the date specified, but on 
the motion of the United States Attorney 
the hearing was postponed, and on sub- 
sequent dates. 

When the United States Attorney was 
ready to proceed the defendant was not 
present. The bond was thereupon de- 
clared forfeited. Through the efforts of 
the bondsmen, however, and within about 
a month thereafter, the defendant was 
apprehended, brought into court and 
entered a plea of guilty and was sen-. 
tenced. He is now undergoing the exe- 
cution of that séntence. The District 
Court, in the suit to collect the penalty, 
based its judgment upon the fact that the 
defendant had been apprehended by the 
sureties and was in execution of the sen- 
tence of the court. 





oe 


price, viz., $63,881.55, and apportioning 
the same over such 10 years, added three 
years of such proportional increase to 
the 1910 value, and thereby fixed the 
value in 1913 at $72,408.72, and its gain 
in 1920 at $47,280.78. On the other hand, 
the Government took as its basis the 
assessments for taxation purposes made 
by the municipal authorities, and from 
them deduced a 1913 value of $65,924.73, 
and taxpayer’s profit in 1920 of $53,- 
764.77. 

After due consideration had, we are | 
of opinion the Government erred in so 
doing. Our reasons for so holding are: 
First, as to the contention of the Gov- 
ernment, there were no proofs of sales 
of neighborhood lands or of any fact 
tending to show an abnormal increase 
in any particular year. The only at- 
tempted proof was the assessment made 


decline. 

The advisory service afforded to farm- 
ers by the Federal Farm Board and by 
the. advisory councils for the various 
agricultural commodities may be said to 
be the thumb of this new hand. With 
$500;000,000 authorized for its use this 
hand should be able to act with a firm 
grip. 


Farmers to Cooperate 
For Merchandizing 


As the earlier press statements reach 
us from the Federal Farm Board empha- 


“I want to assure you, however, that 
|as a general rule, it will be the policy of 
| the Board to call on all Federal and State 
| organizations for assistance and coopera- 
'tion, perhaps to an extent that may cause 
some of you think we are trying to 
get them to do our work. The task be- 
fore us is of such magnitude that a com- 
|mon sense program requires that we util- 
ize to the fullest extent every agency in 
/existence which may be able to contrib- 
jute anything to the cause.” 


| This recognition of the fundamental 
| Services being rendered by’ agricultural 
sizing efforts to bring farmers together en ate nar POT eieice 
on a high plane of relationship in their | evel EL ona edie 7 - 

market dealings, it appears that we may | Service, is in keping with the records of 
indeed be facing a new era for manaet past performance established by these | 


can agriculture | agencies. -Ean : 
There is an old Norse proverb which You are all fdmiliar with the fact that 


ing June 14. Total such ‘takings from 
August 1, 1928, to July 13, 1929, were 
4,734,000 bales as compared with 5,128,- 
000 bales during the same period last 
year, and 5,805,000 bales two years ago. 
Visible stocks of raw cotton at Conti- 
nental ports on June 28 totaled 585,000 
bales (all growths), compared with 789,- 
000 bales a year ago and 1,044,000 bales 
two years ago. 
Deadlock in British Industry. 

A deadlock continues in the British 
|cotton textile strike which affects a pay 
lroll of $5,000,000 weekly and 500,000 
operatives, The Spinners Federation is 
|also demanding a reduction in charges 
by bleachers, dyers, printers and packers. 
Exports of yarn and piece goods from 
Great Britain in June were less than’ in 
June, 1928. 

The cotton textile industry in Japan 


square 727, $14,500; lot 38, square 727, 
$6,500, all for inclusion in the site for 
the building for the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Minnesota: 148 acres in St. Louis 
County for forestry purposes, $1,186. 

Nevada: A tract of land in Mineral 
County, acquired for an Ordnance Depot, 
$1,200. 

Texas: Site condemned for addition to 
Federal building at Beaumont, $39,000. 

Virginia: Site condemned for addition 
to Federal building, Portsmouth, $16,120. 

Wyoming: Certain land in Casper, ac- 
| quired for Federal building site, $44,000. 








MERICA, seen from the air, is a land of 
magnificent expanses. Plains, deserts, 

canyons, mountains, great cities, small towns, 

furrowed fields and native forests, take on 

new beauty, new meaning. Nature’s glories 

and man’s works are more 

intriguing. 

See America from the Air! Use ‘Transconti- 

nental Air Tr. Inc.*—“‘the airline 


TAT ROUTE 


New York City 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbus, Obio 


Iron and Steel Industry 
Active in Great Britain 


by the City of Philadelphia for taxation 

purposes. No witnesses were called to 

support such municipal valuation or to 

show any facts whatever in support 

thereof. 
Sale Prices Are Controlling. 

As between the present taxpayer and 
the Government such assessment was not 
competent evidence to determine value. 
On the other hand there was affirmative 
and uncontradicted evidence to support 
the contention of the taxpayer, viz., the 
sum of $55,787.93, as the value of the 
land in 1910 which was based on the 
fact of that sum being paid and accepted 
by the then owner and the buyer. There 
was also proof that the sum of $119,- 
689.50 was the value of the land in 1920, 
which value was based on the fact of 
that sum being accepted by the then 
owner and the then buyer. These were 





bona fide transactions and this was the 
only _ evidence from which the value of 
the land in 1913 was determinable. 

We have thus the situation of two 
bona fide sales of the land in question, 
the absence of any facts showing any 
abnormal or other than a gradual, reg- 
ular year-by-year increase in the value 
of the property and the sworn return of 
the owner of an alleged value based on a 
yearly increase proportioned to the 
years in question. 

We think the value thus determined 
was fair, equitable and supported by 
facts and in the entire absence of any 
competent data that made possible any 


says, “Bare is back without brother be- 
hind it.” Perhaps it is not too soon to 
say that if the Agricultural Marketing 
Act is administered throughout with the 
degree of sympathetic understanding 


shown during the first few weeks, Amer- | 


ican agriculture may have a_ sense of 
recognition in the brotherhood of busi- 
ness fields and occupations. 


No new development of such outstand- 
ing administrative importance can fail 
to have meaning for all of the estab- 
lished agencies for agricultural improve- 
ment. The institutions that are included 
in the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities are 
among the agencies for agricultural im- 
provement to which this act has a very 
great importance. 


In the spring of 1927 a study of the 
agricultural situation was begun by a 
special committee of our association. The 
report submitted by this committee in 
November of that year was published as 
a contribution toward the development of 
a national policy for agriculture. Let 
me call attention to some of the points 
emphasized in that report: 


“The history of agriculture in older 
countries suggests that the United States 
must guard against a decline in agri- 
culture such as has followed industrial 
expansion in the older countries. This 
decline has proceeded in some of the 
older countries to an extent which places 
the farming business on a distinctly 
lower plane than are the comparable 


|the colleges of agriculture were estab- 


President Lincoln in 1863. Thereafter fol- 


|the agricultural experiment stations and 
and the agricultural extension service. 


|cluding the teaching of undergraduate 
and graduate students, the conducting of 


and the dissemination through country 
farm advisers and other cooperating 
agencies of tested agricultural facts 
available from the various sources. 





| Experiment Stations 
| Active in Pioneering 


The agricultural experiment stations | 


| have already done a great deal, both be- 


|fore the 


| ucts. 
keting of livestock according to classes 


}and grades was done at the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


with very high probability of success. 


eye. If trained with proper perspective 


what is here now, but because of his 


ilished under the Morrill Land-Grant Act 
passed by Congress during the troubled 
days of the Civil War and approved by 


lowed in due course the establishment of | 


Thus there is a three-fold activity, in- | 


urnell Act became a law and | 
;since, to throw light upon the problems | 
‘involved in the marketing of farm prod- | 
A very large proportion of the} 
|éarly work that made possible the mar- | 


There are many types of pioneering | 
work in connection with marketing that | 
can be done by colleges and universities 


The scientist is used to looking forward | 
to new fields of conquest with an eager | 


he is never lacking in appreciation of 


continues active, with production and ex- 
ports at a higher level than last year. 
Activity is also high in China, but con- 
‘Aumption of American cotton is small 
and the raw cotton market has been af- 
| fected by large stocks of Chinese cotton. 
Imports or Indian cotton have been large 
but stocks of both American and In- 
|dian cotton are about normal. 


experimental and other investigations, | Stitched Gloves Held 


To Be Embroidery 


Ornamental Work Found to 


| Require Higher Duty 


New York, August 14.—The United 
States Customs Court has just ruled 
that rows of stitching on the back of 
fabric gloves, which are composed of 
threads imposed upon a completed fabric, 
serve the purpose of ornamentation, and 
constitute a regular design, answer all 
the requirements of the term “embroid- 
jery.”? Gloves containing such rows of 
stitching are embroidered gloves, the 
court further found, and are dutiable at 
75 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
| 1430, tariff act of 1922. E f 

This question arose in connection with 
importations of gloves consigned to the 
Rothschild Brothers Hat Company and 
the St. Louis Ornament Company, of 
St. Louis. These gloves, according’ to 


British iron and steel production con- 
tinues at a fairly high level, and in gen- 
eral plants are completing orders more 
rapidly than new business is coming in, it 
is stated in advance from the Commer- 
cial Attache at London, William L. 
Cooper, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The summary of the 
report follows in full: 

Most plants are reported to have suf- 
ficient business to maintain a good rate 
of production until the anticipated 
autumn demand develops. 


At the moment there is a good demand 
| for pig iron, but continental competition 
has decreased the demand for semi- 
finished products. The market for fin- 
ished steel is irregular, and the demand 
for tinplate and sheets appears to be 
slackening—many mills closing down, al- 
though prices remain unchanged. 


= 
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Colonel Lindbergh built” in conjunction with 
the Pennsylvania and Santa Fe Railroads 
—Coast to Coast in 48 hours. 


For detailed information, fares, etc., regarding TAT 
Coast-to-Coast plane-train service, or the intermediate 
| plane service consult agents of the Pennsylvania 
or Santa Fe railroads, or authorized travel bureaux. 


reg WE 


“Most diseases get 


into the body 
through the mouth” 


“But | emphatically 
state that no smoker of 
a certified Cremo ever 


other fixation, we adopt the value fixed 
by the taxpayer. The order of the Tax 
Board is therefore vacated and the 
record remanded for action in conformity 
with this opinion. 

August 7, 1929. 


knowledge that adjustments at other 

places and times show that there must be 

adaptation above all else he is ever 

alert to know in what respect things may | 
‘ 


occudations. ... 


“Unless the State and the Federal 
Governments are prepared to give effec- 
tive attention to the problem of the rural 
péople and extend to them benefjts that 
are comparable to those extended to 
other industries, agriculture in the 
United States will inevitably decline.” 

This very pointed statement issued by 
men occupying positions of educational 
leadership in agriculture is not too 
pointed, I believe, and was not made at 


the evidence, were of a rather cheap 
white fabric, on the back of which ap- 
peared three rows of stitches, producing 
a raised effect. This, the court found, 
constitutes embroidery, and the col- 
lector’s assessment at 75 per cent ad 
valorem was affirmed. Claims of the 
importers for-a lower duty were set 
aside, (Protests Nos. 168912-G-16430, 
etc.) 


be improved. 


The agricultural scientists we believe| 
rather generally merit the highest praise 
for their conscientious, helpful, and in} 
some cases brilliant contributions to the! 
understanding of marketing and other 
problems connected with supplying con- 
sumers adequate amounts of ‘foodstuffs 
and other agricultural raw and finished | 


In Week’s Weather Report 


[Continued from Page 4.) 


‘ : i t ‘orecast 
in the northwest where rains were bene- Co ntinued Gain F 


ficial; heat and drought are causing pre- 
mature opening and some shedding in 
considerable portions of the west, cen- 
tral, and east, while previous rains have 
caused rank growth in the south; the 
weather was ideal for picking and gin- 
ning. 

As during several previous weeks, rain 
and cloudy weather were favorable for 
weevil activity in portions of the eastern 
belt, while in the west the continued dry, 
warm weather favored holding them in 
check. - 

Except in the central and southern 

Rocky Mountain area and parts of the 
Southwest and Southeast, rain is now 
needed generally for pastures, meadows, 
and ranges, with the shortage of water 
becoming acute in many districts, espe- 
cially in the Northwest. Haying was 
favored in most-parts. Livestock are still 
holding | up well, but there were some 
local shipments due to lack of water sup- 
plies. 
_ Garden and truck crops need rain badly 
in many States, especially in the heavy 
producing sections of the middle Atlantic 
area, and early potatoes are variable in 
condition, but the late crop is apparently 
satisfactory. There was some premature 
cutting of tobacco in parts of Kentucky, 
but very good advance was made in 
North Carolina and Wisconsin. Sugar 
beets were doing well generally, while 
cane continues excellent advance in Loui- 
siana. Citrus was mostly good, 


too early a period in our agricultural 
history. 


Program Outlined 
For Farm Legislation 


tive to national agricultural legislation. 
“In such legislation the following 
fundamental should be observed: 
“1,—Legislation should be adopted in 
advance of emergencies. 
“2.—The foundation and purpose, as 
well as the administration and operation, 
should be as simple as possible and free 


from political bias and political pres- | 


sure. 

“3.—Emergency action should termi- 
nate when an emergency ends.” 

“The objective of legislation’ should 
be the permanent advancement of agri- 
culture. Involved therewith may be the 
removal of the causes of severe agricul- 
tural depression; the bringing to bear 
of such temporary action as will mini- 
mize the necessity for -radical readjust- 
ments; and the making of such provi- 
sions as are possible to prevent severe 
fluctuations caused by seasonal varia- 
tions in production.” 

Any one who examines the Agricui- 
tural Marketing Act of 1929 will be im- 
pressed by the very broad powers 
granted to the Federal Farm Board with 
the obvious intention of dealing effec- 
tively with problems of this kind. 


| 


products. 

Institutions of this kind may be ex- 
pected to use their energies in tested 
ways to forward programs that contem- 


| plate the welfare of agriculture and the 
Notice the following suggestions rela- ; 


nation. 

In closing this statement of good will 
toward the new enterprises of helpful- 
ness to agriculture, I think you will 
agree with me that.our general public 
may do much for agriculture without 
going beyond the bounds set by pro- 
priety. Efforts on the part of the whole 


ture have usually helped nonagricultural 
people as well as those engaged in farm- 
ing. 

The seemingly unanimous response of 
our farmers and their leaders to the ap- 
peals for putting themselves into a po- 
sition for benefiting over a long series 
of years from the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1929 is one 
of the finest signs of our times. Perma- 
nent improvement of agricultural con- 
ditions botH on the side of marketing and 
production should be a result of the com- 
bined efforts of the Federal and State 
agencies. 


Additional News of 
Commerce will be found 





Alexander Legge, the chairman of the | 


on Page 6, 


people to be fair and helpful to agricul- | 


In Cold Storage of Eggs 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

ages, now aggregates approximately 
700,000,000 cubic feet 1s_ 
largely to the growth of cities and the 
increasing demand for products out of 
their natural season of production. More 
space is used for the storage of eggs in 
the public warehouses than for any other 
one commodity, except apples. Frozen 
| poultry ranks fourth, b 

The increasing population in consum- 
ing centers and the consequent increased 
| demand for food during all seasons of the 
| year are expected to bring about a pro- 
portionate increased demand for cold 
storage space. Although fresh-egg re- 
ceipts at leading markets were larger 
during the winter of 1926-27 than ever 
in the history of the industry, it is pointed 
out that the storage holdings were also 
|higher than in any preceding year. 
| Detailed results of the survey have 
|beem published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in Circular 73-C, 
entitled “The Cold Storage of Eggs and 
Poultry,” copies uf which may be obtained 
fromm that Department at Washington, 
|D. C. Much of the publication deals with 
approved refrigeration methods, the con- 
struction of storages, the preparation of 
Products for storage, and other technical 
phases of the industry to aid in placing 
the best quality of products on the 
market, 





attributed |. 


runs such a risk.’’ 


says Alfred W. McCann 


D. Litt., A.B., LL.D. 


Famous Pure Food Expert 


Do you reme 


mber the old, filthy 


shop where the man in the win- 
dow rolled the leaves with dirty 
fingers ... and spit on the ends? 
What a far cry this is from the 
modern method of manufacture 
used by Certified Cremo. 


© 1929 American Cigar Co. 


Certified 
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Railroads 


| Imports of Wheat 


~ Into Britain From 
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Freight Rates 


| Report of Examiner Proposes Changes 
| In Rates Affecting Ocean-rail F reight 


America Reduced |New Bases Recommended in Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases; Revised Grouping of Three Ports Urged. 


_ General Crop Yields in 
England and Wales Fore- 
cast as Below 
“Average. 


Continued declines in British importa- | 


tions of American wheat, and predictions 
that general crop yields in England and 
Wales will be appreciably below the av- 
erage are reported by the American 
Trade Commissioner at London, James 
Somerville, in a statement made public 
August 14 by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The statement follows in fall text: 

The official estimate by the Ministry 
of Agriculture of agricultural conditions 
in England and: Wales at the beginning 
of August states that so far as condi- 
tions can be judged at the present time 
it is estimated that the general crop 
yields will be appreciably below the av- 
erage; and that wheat, barley and oats 
are likely to be about five per cent be- 
low the average, states a report from 
American Trade Commissioner James 
Somerville. 

Trade returns just announced for the 
first six months of the year show a con- 
tinued decline in imports of wheat from 


the United States, with 9,442,000 ewt. | 


(17,581,000 bushels) as compared with 
12,604,000 ewt. (23,519,000 bushels) in 
1928 and 18.284,000 ecwt. (34,118,000 
bushels) in 1927. This represents a de- 
crease in value of approximately $18,- 
000,000. 


Fotal imperts show a slight mcrease, | 


the largest being for the Argentine Re- 


public, with 19,109,000 cyt. (35,657,000 | 


bushels) as against 15,358,000 (28,652,- 
000 bushels) 
Australia also shows a gain of about 
2,500,000 ewt. (4,665,000 busnels), though 
still below its 1927 figuyes. 

Barley Imports .Larger. 

Imvorts of barley from the United 
States show a considerable recovery with 
1,648,000 cwt. (3,845,000 bushels) as 
against 873,000 cwt. (2,037,000 bushels) 
last year, but are still below the figures 
for the first half of 1927 of 2,243,000 
ewt. (5,233,000 bushels). 

Total imports at*4,107,606 cwt. (9,582,- 
000 buskels) represent an increase of 
about 500,000 ewt. (1,167,000 bushels) 
but still much below the figures for 1927 
of 5,369,000 cwt. (12,526,000 bushels). 

Total imports of oats were about 
3,400,000 ewt. (11,900,000 bushels) as 
compared with 4,629,000 (16,202,000). 


Timber Owners in Norway 
Plan to Organize Union 


[Coutinued from Page 1.1 
erned by the world market prices. A 
large percentage is used by the paper 
and pulp industry, which must compete 
in the international market with Sweden 
and Finland, where logs can be bought 
cheaper than in Norway. The lumber in- 
dustry has always done a large export 
business, and would be seriously handi- 
capped if the prices for its raw ma- 


terial should be forced to higher levels. | 


The present plan for such an organiza- 
tion is said to be the most practical yet 
proposed. It does not ask for assistance 
from the government, but expects to 
stand entirely on its own feet. The reve- 
nue would be derived from two types of 
dues; the first, a membership due of 0.6 
per cent of the assessed value of the 
timberland to be paid in six annual in- 
stallments of 0.1 per cent. After that 
no further membership dues are required. 
The second type would be a 1% per cent 
tax on the sales of each member. All 
of the details of representation from va- 
rious districts on the board ef directors 
have been carefully worked out. The 
plan was formulated by the president of 
the Bondernes Bank (Farmer’s Bank) 
and it received unanimous approval at 
a meeting held during the last week of 
May of representatives from the Norwe- 
gian Forest Owners Association. If 
finally adopted, it will: create an organ- 
ization of great economic and possibly 
pelitical importance in Norway. The 
originator of the plan as reported in the 
Norwegian Journal of Commerce and 
Shipping stated that the present organ- 
ization and institutions working in the 
interest of Norwegian forestry, are: The 
States, the Norwegian Forest Associa- 
tion, 22 joint floating Associations, 9 tim- 
ber-measuring Associations, the Fast 
Norway Sawn Wood Asseeiation, the 
Forestry Employers’ Association, Nor- 
wegian Forest Owners’ Association, in- 
cluding 14 subdivisions, and finally the 
so-called joint-sale Institutions, of which 
85 per cent were in activity. 


Demand Abroad Gains 
For Mining Machinery 


Increase in Sales Over 1928 
Shown in First Half of Year. 


Foreign sales of American mining and 


quarrying machinery for the first half | 
of 1929 increased 22 per cent over the | 


corresponding period of 1928, exports 


during the first six months of the pres- | 


ent year totaling nearly $8,400,000, ac- 


cording to a report from L. J. Cochrane | 
Division, | 


of the Industrial Machinery 
Department of Commerce, made public 
by the Department August 14. 

The Department’s summary of the re- 
port follows in full text: 

Since 1926 Canada has been the best 
eustomer for American mining ma- 
chinery. Mexico ranks second and South 
Africa and Russia have been increasingly 
great markets. 

In line with the general increase in 
mining and quarrying activities through- 
out the world, foreign sales of American 
mining and quarrying machinery have 
shown a general upward tendency during 
the past few years. 

During 1928 exports of these items 
totaled $14,000,000, exceeding the volume 
attained in 1927 by more than 6 per cent 


and showing a substantial gain over 1925, | 


when exports totaled approximately $10,- 
600,000. The figures for 1928 show a de- 
cline under 1926, when heavy buying by 
Canada, Mexico, Chile and several lesser 
markets raised the year’s business in this 
line to over $14,800,000. However, with 
continued favorable developments in 
many of the world’s leading mining 
fields, it is expected that business for 
1929 will show a distinct gain over the 
preceding year, 


in the first half of 1928. | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of lawful rail-ocean, ocean-rail and rail- , te permit the continuance of the non-con- 


ocean-rail rates for application from and 
to the points embraced in the said re- 
spective proceedings.” 

Further hearings were had at which a 
large amount of additional evidence was 
‘received. Various industries and com- 

mercial organizations not previously 
parties to the proceedings were permitted 
to intervene and testify. 

The Southern Pacific Steamship Lines 
| (Morgan Line), Mallory Steamship Com- 
pany, and Southern Steamship Company, 
hereinafter colectively called the Gulf 

lines, ask fer several modifications of 
the findings, of which the following are 
| the most important: 

That they be relieved of that part of 
finding 11 which is that the ocean-rail 
and rail-ccean-rail rates between north 
Atlantic ports and points in trunk-line 
territory on the one hand, and the com- 
plaining cities in northeast Texas on the 
other, are unduly prejudicial to. such 
cities and unduly preferential of the 
| Gulf ports, including New Orleans, Beau- 
mont, Galveston and Houston, to the ex- 
tent that such rates exceed the corre- 
sponding rates between north Atlantie 
perts and peints im trunk-line territory 
on the one hand, and the said Gulf ports 
on the other, by differences greater than 
the percentage differences resulting from 
the respective applications of the maxi- 
mum reasonable first class rates set 
forth in appendix 12 to and from such 
peints. 


Gulf Lines Ask Control 
Over Ocean-Rail Rates 


That finding 12 be modified to permit 
the Gulf lines te exercise a greater de- 
gree of control over the ocean-rail rates, 
either by requiring the respective rail 
carriers in trunk line territory and in 
the Southwest to give comcurrences to 
an agent selected by the Gulf lines and 
solely under their contrel, leaving that 
agent free to publish any desired rates 
lower than the maxima prescribed with- 
out the consent of the rail lines, or by 
rescinding that part of the finding to 
the effect that tariffs containing through 
rates between points im trunk-line terri- 
tory and points in the Southwest m 
which the rail lines from points in trunk- 
line territory to north Atlantic ports 
do not concur, known as non-concurrence 
tariffs, are unlawful. 

That finding 27 be modified to permit 
the maintenance from trunk-line and 
eastern defined territories to points in 
the Southwest of ocean-rail rates over 
the Gulf routes lower than those pre- 
scribed as reasonable maxima without 
the maintenance of rates between other 
points proportionately lower than the 
‘prescribed maxima. The object of this 
proposed exception is to permit the fix- 
ing of the ocean-rail rates from trunk- 
line and eastern defined territories with 
regard to the commercial competition 
of the middle west. 

Various Cities Support 
Petition of Gulf Lines 

Various commercial organizations rep- 
resenting cities or industries im trunk- 
line territory support generally the pe- 
tition of the Gulf lines and ask specifi- 
cally: (1) That the present blanket 
grouping of points in trunk-line territory 
for ocean-rail traffic be left in effect; 
(2) that the ocean lines be left in con- 
trol of the rail-ocean and rail-ocean-rail 
rates; and (3) that the prescribed maxi- 
mum oeean-rail and rail-ocean-rail rates 
be lowered. 

The terms used in the original repert 
to describe territories, rates, etc., which 
are defined on' pages 208-9 of that report, 
will, as*occasion arises, be similarly used 
nere, * 9 * 

Unregulated Lines Said 


To Control Own Rates 

In support of their request for modifi- 
cation of finding 11 the Gulf limes con- 
tend that there are independent ocean 
carriers from north Atlantic to Gulf 
ports that handle traffic under pori-to- 
port rates not filed with the commission; 
that these so-called unregulated lines 
offer any port-to-port rates that they 
think will secure the traffic; that petition- 
ers should be free to establish any port-to- 
port rates which may be necessary to 
meet such compeition; and that urmder 
finémg 11 they could'not meet this com- 
petition witheut making like reductions 
to and from the northeast Texas cities. 
whieh reductions in turn would tend to 
break down the whole rate structure 
prescribed by the commission and seri- 
ously affect both rail.and ocean carriers. 


* * x 


The present record is convincing that | 
the competition of the unregulated lines | 


is substantial and is effective in compel- 
ling the Gulf lines to establish rates to 
the Gulf ports on a lower basis. than 
“~- would have established in the ab- 
sefice of such competition. Clearly this 
competition creates different circum- 
stances and conditions at the ports than 
at the northeast Texas cities. Applying 
the test of the ability of the lines parties 
to the proceedings to put an end to the 
preference and prejudice, it is evident 
that neither the withdrawal of the Gulf 


ports, nor an increase in their rates to 
the ports, would result in benefit to the 
northeast Texas cities, as the lower rates 
to the ports would still be available over 
the unregulated lines. The commission 
has repeatedly held that under such cir- 
cumstances there is no basis fer a find- 
ing of undue prejudice. 


Modification of 
Finding Suggested 


lines from participation in traffic to the | 


Finding 11 should be modified by elim- | 


inating that portion thereof on page 377 
of the original report reading as fol- 
lows: 


“in their relations to the correspond- | 


ing rates between north Atlantic ports 
and 
partly by ocean and partly by railroad, 


Gulf ports applicable over routes | 


} 


and in their relations to the correspond- | 


ing rates between interior points in 
trunk-line and eastern defined territo- 
ries, on the one hand, and New Orleans, 
Beaumont, Houston, and Galveston, on 
| the other,” 

The Gulf lines urge that the commis- 
sion rescind its finding to the effect that 
their non-concurrence tariffs are unlaw- 
ful, They point.to the provision in para- 
|graph 3 of section 6 of the interstate 
commerce act authorizing the commission 
| to modify the requirements of that sec- 
tion in respect to the publishing, posting, 


| 
| 


currence tariffs. The present non-con- 


currence tariffs are not generally posted 
at stations on the rails of the trunk-line 
carriers from which they purport to ap- 
ply. 


that rates between points on the line of 


jone carrier and points on the line of | 


another carrier shall be either the sums 
of the separately established rates of the 
respective carriers or shall be joint rates 
in which all the participating carriers 
concur in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the commission. The com- 
mission should not exercise its power to 
modify requirements of the act in such 


a manner as practically to nullify some | 
It is obvi- | 


of its important provisions. 
ously unjust that one carrier should be 
given the right to fix rates to and from 
points on the line of another carrier 
without the consent of the latter. 


Joint-rate Plans 
Under Discussion 


That portion of the Gulf lines’ petition | 


which seeks a rescission of finding 12 
and asks an order requiring the rail lines 


to give coneurrences to the steamship | 


lines or their representatives which will 
authorize such lines or representatives 
to publish joint rates without the consent 
of all parties to the rates, should be de- 
nied. 

The Gulf lines, while disclaiming any 
contention that the prescribed maximum 
ocean-rail rates are unreasonably high, 
do contend that in many cases their es- 
tablishment would disturb cemmercial 
eonditiens and long-standing rate adjust- 
ments. They call attention to the fact 
that if the maximum rates are estab- 
lished the existing differences ocean-rail 
under all-rail rates from portions of 
eastern Seaboard territory to the South- 
west will be greatly reduced or will en- 
tirely disappear. They refer particularly 
to the relationship which has existed for 
years between the ocean-rail rates for 
eastern Seaboard territory and the all- 
rail rates from the Middle West to south- 
western destinations. This .is likewise 
the prineipal contention of the cemmer- 
cial organizations and individual shippers 
in trunk-line territory. These latter in- 
terests also contend that the prescribed 
ocean-rail rates are unreasonable, but, as 
will appear, their chief concern is rate 


relationships rather than rate lev- 
els. * * * 


Greater Flexibility 
Asked By Gulf Lines 


The Gulf lines contend with consider- 
able force that because of the differences 
between rail transportation and water 


transportation there should be greater | 


flexibility in ocean-rail than in all-rail 
rates. Perhaps the most important dif- 
ference between the two forms of trans- 
portation is in the transportation unit. 
The entire ship must be run whether 
fully loaded or not. Cars can be added 
to or taken from a train as the traffic 
requires, Except for a slight difference 
in fuel costs the expense of operating a 
ship is the same when empty as when 
fully loaded. 


The average loaded train on the South- 
ern Pactific lines in 1927 contained 619.39 
tons of freight in 27.67 cars. The av- 


erage load per ship on the Morgan Line | 
the 


in the same year was 3,656 tons, 
equivalent of 163 cars or 5 trains of 
619 tons each. Several of the ships of 
this line have a dead weight capacity of 
7,000 tons, equal to 350 cars of 20 tons 
each. The Gulf line ships in operation in 
1927 used on the average only 57 per 
cent of their capacity southbound. 
Among other differences between ocean 
and rail transportation mentioned by wit- 
nesses for the Gulf lines were the fol- 
lowing: The right of way of steamship 
lines is open to anyone. Ships cannot 
handle all classes of traffic but are re- 
stricted to such as are susceptible of 
water movement. The storage charac- 
teristics of a commodity are of much 
greater importance in water than in rail 
transportation. If a ship has not suffi- 
cient cargo to bring it to a safe operat- 
ing draft it is necessary to use water 
ballast for which no-revenue is obtained. 
Ships cannot operate as frequently as 
trains. Ocean carriers do not ordinarily 
have, any intermediate traffic. Through 
tonnage on ships must be transferred at 
the ports, while in rajl transportation of 
carload freight there is a continuous 


; movement without transfer. 


To be continued in the issue of 
August 16. 


The act contemplates that they shall | 
be so posted. Section 6 further requites | 
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tion in Conference 


Of Soft Coal Show |For Simplifying Calendar Recommended 


Decrease in Year National Committee Submits Repert Following Study to 
Ascertain Public Opinion of Country. 


Holdings for Industrial Pur- 
poses Dropped 8,600,000 
Tons in 12 Months 
Ended July 1. 


Commercial stocks of bituminous coal 
for industrial purposes decl.ned from 41,- 


33,100,000 tons on July 1, 1929, accord- 
ing to a report from the Bureau of Mines, 
| Department of Commerce, made public 
| August 14, 


Commercial coal stocks on April 1 


amounted to 36,900,000 tons, 3,800 tons endar reform received from 38 countries. | 


more than the total on hand July 1, 

1919, the survey revealed. 
The full text of the 

statement follows: 


Department’s 


Increase In Exports. 
| Exports during the second quarter of 
{1929 averaged 342,000 tons a week 
jagainst 226,000 tons in the previous 
| quarter and 270,000 tons during the same 
| period of last year. The weekly rate of 
home consumption during the second 
quarter shows the usual seasonal decline 
following the close of the heating season 
and amounted to 8,651,000 tons a week 
as compared with 11,308,00C tons in the 
first three inonths of 1929. Compared 
; with the corresponding quarter oi last 
| year, however, the current rate of home 
consumpiion shows an increase of 4.1 per 
cent, reflecting somewnat improved busi- 
ness conditions which have prevailed in 
the present year. 

In additien to the stocks in the hands 
of consumers there were 6,629,262 tons 
of bituminous coal on hand on the docks 
of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan on 
| July 1, 1929, as compared with 5,648,280 
‘tons at the beginning of the previous 
quarter. ° 

Stocks of ¢omestic anthracite held by 
the coal merchants reporting srow the 
usual seasonal increase over the amount 
in storage on April 1 and are slightly 
higher than’ on corresponding dates in 
other recent years. 


Hearing Date Is Fixed 
In N. Y. C. Application 


has assigned for hearing on August 26 
at Washington the application of the 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


ple); The Rev. T. E. R. Phillips, secretary 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
|London (appointed by His Grace the 
| Archbishop of Canterbury); M. G. Big- 
'ourdan, formerly chairman of the Inter- 
national Astronomical Union’s Commit- 
tee on the Calendar (appointed by the 


York, then preseident of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce (appointed 
by the League). 

The committee spent three years in- 
vestigating the calendar question during 
which it examined 185 proposals for cal- 


It sent out questionnaires to govern- 
ments, religious bodies and international 
associations, accompanied by a _ resolu- 
tion of the International Chamber of 
{Commerce recommending “a special Con- 


| gress at which the ecclesiastical, scientific | 
and commercial world should be repre- | 


sented for the purpose of adopting a 


| fixed and perpetual calendar;” and by the | 
minutes of the calendar reform commit- | 


tee of the International Astronomical 
Union recommending certain principles 
for establishing a fixed calendar. 

With regard to the general reform of 
the calendar, the League’s committee 


eliminated those changes and. schemes | 


which it considered impracticable and di- 
rected attention to the principles 
three main groups of reform. 

The changes and schemes rejected were 
those which would (1) change the begin- 


ning of the year from January 1 to the} 


winter solstice, December 22; (2) limit 
the year to a complete number of weeks, 
or 364 days, involving the addition from 
time to time of a leap week or leap 
month; (3) divide the year into months 
of considerably different length; (4) alter 
the names of the months. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
FOR VARYING NUMBER OF 


; 
i 


New York Central Railroad Company, | 


jin Finance Docket No. 7744, for au- 


| thority to assume the obligation and lia- | 


| bility in respect of the securities of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, the Michigan Central, and the Chi- 
cago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw roads. 

The Commission has granted authority 
to the New York Central to lease the 
roads and their subsidiaries. Pursuant 
to its unification program, the New York 
Central also desires to assume the se- 
curities of these roads. 

In the proceeding scheduled for hear- 


ing, the Commission has also granted | 
the committee of mimority stockholders | 


of the Big Four permission to intervene 
and be heard relative to the application. 


Receiver Asks Right 
To Issue Certificates 


Compliance of T. & B. V. R. R. 
With Court Order Planned. 


The receiver of the Trinity & Brazos 
Valley Railway Company, John A. 
Hulen, has applied to the 


issue receiver’s certificates in the amount 
of $648,560. 

The proposed receiver’s certificates are 
to be issued, it is explained, under the 
terms and conditions of a court order 
issued by the District Court for the 
Northern District of Texas, Dallas Divi- 
sion, on July 6, 1929. 

The certificates would be designated as 
Sixth Series Receiver’s Certificates, dated 
as and when issued, and becoming due 
and payable January 1, 1981, 
sooner redeemed or unless the receiver- 
ship shall elose. The certificates would 
bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
and be secured by a first lien upon all 
the properties of the railway, to be co- 
ordinated with the liens securing the 
previously issued receiver’s certificates. 

The application has been docketed as 

‘Finance Docket No. 7769. 


Working Days Per Month 


JAN, FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUN, 


for the United States and submitted to the Secretary of State. 
jand filing of tariffs, as granting authority | for Saturday half holidays and seven holidays.) 


JUL. AUG, SEP, OCT. NOV. DEC, 


Interstate | 
Commerce Commission for authority to} 


unless | 


This chart, prepared by 


Sundays through the months caused deflections in the monthly totals of Ll 
| facturing Production upon which the United States Commerce Department's index 
was based, and how the index was adjusted for a period of five years. 

The unadjusted total for January, 1920, showed 107 per cent of 1919, February 
100: per cent and March 113 per cent—as 1 } 
But when adjusted for ‘ 
duction was proved to have gone up 5 per cent in| 


| per cent and March up 7 per cent. 


flections, the real trend of pro 


February and the March rete of production only to have eq 


while the apparent 13 per cent increase 
of Current Business.”) 


The first of the main groups accepted 
for consideration consisted of those 


schemes the object of which is to sim- | 


plify the reform as far as possible and 


|cause the least possible disturbance to | 


existing habits and customs. This group 
makes no provision for fixity in the cal- 


of days in the months so that the months 
and the quarters would be more nearly 
jequal. The League’s committee raised 
the question as to whether the advan- 
tages of these schemes, which are con- 
|siderably less than those of other re- 
|forms, were sufficient to justify 
| change. 

| The two other main groups are char- 


acterized by the presence of so-called | 


blank days, or days without a week day 
name, one in ordinary years, and two in 
leap years, being the days in excess of 
52 weeks. This is the same principle for 
establishing a fixed and perpetual calen- 


dar within the full Solar year as was | 
adopted by the committee for calendar | 


reform of the International Astronomi- 
cal Union. The word “blank” is used in 
lieu of proposed, but as yet unchosen, 
names for these days, such as “Year 
Day,” and Leap Day.” The League’s 
committee pointed out that 
groups, this principle would completely 
rectify the variability of the present 
| calendar. ’ 


One of these groups involves twelve 


|} months (eight months with 30 days and 
four with 31) while the other contem- 
| plates thirteen months of 28 days each. 
They are commonly referred to as “the 
equal-quarters plan” and “the 13-months 
| plan.” The League’s committee discussed 
}and explained the advantages and dis- 
| advantages of each. 


Views of Public 
To Be A Factor 


“The question of the reform of the | 


calendar,’ the committee concluded, 
“must be considered in relation to its 
| practicability and with the intention 
of adhering strictly to the views of the 
public and taking into consideration the 
|extent to which public opinion has been 
educated on this subject. 

| “No reform can be effected without 
|the consent of all, or almost all, the 
/important bodies interested, and these 


cover a wide range—religious, admin- | 


|istrative, economic and scientific for ex- 
jample. It rests with public opinion, as 
here defined, to judge of the merits and 


| practicability of each of these groups} 


|of systems.” 

| The League’s committee recommended 
| (1926) that an International Confer- 
lence for the conclusion of a convention 
|for effecting calendar reform would 
await until the public had been suffi- 
|ciently informed in the matter. It 


| pointed out that when this preliminary | 


| condition was seen to exist in the differ- 
ent countries, the League would then be 
in a position to consider what 
might be taken to secure an international 
agreement. 


: he ae ; ] rks ; ; : In regard to the fixation or stabiliza- | 1 : 
This chart was prepared by the National Committee on Calendar Simplification | tion of Easter, its conclusions were that | the introductory note, the National Com-| ference, 
(Allowances made | this is a point which the religious au-| mittee has made no attem 


thorities concerned should be left to de- 


of | 


+ 7 


endar, merely rearranging the number | 


the | 


in both| 


steps | 


cide, but it suggested as the most prac- 
tical date the Sunday following the 
second Saturday in April. 

| Adopting the decision of the League 
|of Nations committee that the question 
of Easter should be left to the religious 
authorities, the National Committee un- 


700,000 tons on hand July 1, 1928, to Teague); Willis H. Booth, banker, New| dertook a comprehensive inquiry to as- 


| certain public opinion in this country: 
| First, on the question whether the cal- 
| endar should be changed or simplified; 
| second, whether the United States should 
| participate in an International Confer- 
|ence; and submitted informatively the 
| principles of the 13-months and equal- 
| quarters plans suggested by the League 
| of Nations. 


‘Inquiry Was Undertaken 
‘To Ascertain Public Opinion 


ing organizations representing the dif- 
ferent divisions of civil life question- 
if calendar change 
were favored, that choice be made be- 
tween the two proposals. The presence 
of “blank” days in each of them was 
| stated. Each was illustrated and'the ad- 
vantages and objections to each, cited 
by the League’s committee, were ampli- 
fied. 


| naires requesting, 


| second and final one, again informatively 
presenting the two illustrations and re- 
questing replies on the following two 


simplification of the calendar? 2. Do 
| you favor the calling of an international 
conference to consider the question to be 
participated in by the United States 
without being committed to any specia 


principle of revision? \ 


Types of the two plans were described:| 


| Effect of Drifting Sundays 


—— 
mE) 


the Department of Commerce, shows how the drift of 


Manu- 


f February’s production were down 7 
the calendar’s de- 


ualled February, 


in March was not true. (From “Survey 


and illustrated in both questionnaires as 
| follows: Plan I. 
year of 13 equal months of 28 days each; 
Plan II. This involves a year of 12 
months of equal quarters (the months 
containing 30, 30, and 31 days). : 
In selecting the organizations to which 
these - questionnaires were to be sent, 
the National Committee was guided by 
| their representative character in different 
branches of activity. They included na- 
tional, State and local organizations. 
|The questionnaires in some cases 
| prompted the taking of referenda among 


|considered at general meetings; _in 
|others replies were sent on the authority 
of boards of directors or executive com- 
mittees. 


'80 Per Cent Favored 


Calendar Simplification 
Following are the results: 


replies numbered 1,433. : . 

Those in favor of calendar simplifica- 
tion or the participation of the United 
States in an International Conference to 
| consider the question numbered 1,154 or 
80.5 per cent. : j 
| Those opposed to calendar simplifica- 
‘tion and the participation of the United 

States in an International Conference 
| numbered 268 or 19:5 per cent. 

Those who made a choice between the 
two plans numbered 488 of which 480, or 
| over 98 per cent, preferred the 13-months 

plan. 

Those who replied to the question of 
the participation of the United States 
in an International Conference numbered 


952, of which 781 or 82 per cent were in| 


favor. } 
The effect of the questionnaires was to 


periodical press and the publication of a 
great volume of news and descriptive 
articles and editorials on the movement, 
We have collected clippings of news- 


the subject aggregating 2,000 solid news- 
paper columns, which , we estimate, rep- 
resents about one-third of all that has 
|been published, numbering about 25,000 
articles in all. We have copies of 115 
|have voluntarily published extensive 
|articles on the question. No money has 


licity. 

The preponderant majority of editorial 
opinion favors calendar change. 
| Especially significant of public inter- 
est have been the thousands of requests 


braries, schools, colleges, clubs and or- 
ganizations of all sorts and innumerable 
individuals for informative material. 
More than 100,000 samples of calendar 
literature have been distributed. So 
|many were the requests to furnish 
speakers to discuss the subject at meet- 
ings that the Committee was unable to 
}comply with the demand. 

| Having no religious representation in 
its membership, for reasons explained in 





t pt to ascertain 
religious opinion on calendar change. It 


The Committee first sent to all lead-| 


This questionnaire was followed by a} 


questions: 1. Do you faver a change or | 


This contemplates a/| 


memberships; in others the question was | 


Organizations which returned definite | 


provoke widespread editorial discussion | 
ot the calendar question in the daily and | 


paper articles and editorials devoted to | 


magazines and trade publications which | 


been spent to secure any of this pub- | 


our Committee received from public li- | 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public August 14, complaints filed 
with it in rate cases, which are sum- 
|marized as follows: 
| No 22181, Sub. 1.—Endicott Forging and 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., of Endieott, 
|N. ¥., ¥. Lehigh Valley Railroad, et al. 
@ease and desist order, establishment and 
| enforcement of just and reasonable rates 
fon steel billets, carloads, from Bethlehem, 
|Pa., to Endicott, N. Y., and reparation. 
No. 22262, Sub. 1—Armour & Company, 
lof Chicago, et al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
| Railroad Company, et al. Asks reparation 
on account of alleged violations of the act 
with respect to shipments of dressed poul- 
try, butter and eggs, in straight or mixed 
carloads, from points in Oklahoma, Texas 
land Kansas to destinatioms in Florida, 
| Tennesse Alabama, Georgia, Nerth Caro- 
lina, and’ South Carolina and as unduly 
preferential of Kansas City. 

No. 22356, Sub. 1—Ames-James Grocery 

Company, et al., of St. Louis, Mo., v. The 
Chitago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad, et al. Asks for cease and desist 
order and reparation on account of exces- 
sive rates on cannea goods from points in 
Wisconsin to St. Louis on the basis of 
5th: class, as in excess of the aggregate 
j}of the intermediates. 
No. 22471, Sub, 2.—Manassa Timber Co., 
lof St. Louis, Mo,, v. Alton & Eastern Rail- 
road, et al. Asks cease and desist order 
and establishment of reasonable and just 
rate of shipments of piling from points of 
origin in Arkansas and Missouri to desti- 
nations in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma 
and reparation. 

No. 22522, Sub. 23.—Wilson Oil Corpora- 
tion, Assignee, of Detroit, Mich., v. Alton 
& Southern Railroad, et al. Asks for cease 
and desist order and reparation on account 
of rates in excess of the lowest combina- 
tion on shipmefts:of petroleum products 
from points in Oklahoma, Kansas and II- 
linois to' points in Michigan. 

No. 22523, Sub. 1.—Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Co., successors to Oliver Chilled Plow 
Works, of South Bernd awd Chicago, v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, et 
lal. Asks reparation on account of unjust 
and’ unreasonable rates on shipments of 
|farm machinery between points in Arkan- 
}sas, Louisiana and Texas on the one hand 
jand South Bend, Ind., on the other, 

No, 22523, Sub. 2—The Moore Company, 
Muncie, Ind., v. Alton & Southern Rail- 
road et al. Asks reparation on aecount of 
unjust and unreasonable rates on ship- 
|ments of iron and steel house furnishings 
between points in Arkansas and Texas on 
the one hand and Muncie, Ind., and unduly 
preferential of competitors in the Chicago 
jand Cincinnati district. 

No. 22538.—Archer-Daniels-Midland, Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn., v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincey Railroad Company, et 
al. Asks fer cease and desist order and es- 
tablishment of just and reasonable rates on 
| shipments of linseed oil, carloads, between 
| Minneapolis, and destinations in Georgia 
and Alabama, the present rates being al- 
|leged to be unreasonable to the extent they 
exceed rates based on fifth class to Ohio 
River crossings plus the cottonseed com- 
modity' rates beyond. 

No. 22539.—Semet-Solvay Co., of New 
| York City and Ensley, Ala., v. Birmingham 
| Southern Railroad Company, et al, Asks 
|for cease and desist order and establish- 
j;ment of just and reasonable rates for 
japplication on shipments of coke from 
| Ensley, Ala., to destinations in Michigan, 
|}the present joint through commodity rate 
| being on a higher basis than previously in 
effect. Reparation is also sought. 

No. 22539, Sub. 1.—Semet-Solvay Co., of 
New York City and Ensley, Ala., v. Bir- 
mingham Southern Railroad Company, et 
al. Asks for cease and desist order and 
establishment, in lieu ef the present car- 
load rates on coke, from Ensley te points 
in Michigan, rates which shall be just and 
reasonable, and reparation. 

No, 22539, Sub. 2.—Semet-Solvay Co., of 
New York City and Ensley, Ala., v. Bir- 
mingham Southern Railroad Company et 
al. Asks for cease and desist order, and 
establishment of joint through commodity 
j rates, instead of present combination rates, 
|; which are alleged to be unjust and un- 
reasonable, and reparation. 

No. 22539, Sub. No. 3.—Semet-Solvay 
Co., of New York City and Ensley, Ala., 
v. Birmingham Southern Railroad Com- 
pany, et al. Asks for cease and desist or- 
;der and establishment of rates on coke, 
from points in Alabama, to points in Michi- 
gan, which are alleged to be unjust and 
unreasonable, and reparation. 

No. 22235, Sub. 1.—Prown Fruit Com- 
pany, and Island, Nebr., v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, et al. Asks 
for cease and desist order and establish- 
}ment of rates on bananas, from New Or- 
leans to points in Nebraska, instead of the 
| present alleged excessive, unjust, and un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial and prefer- 
ential rates, and reparation. 





Earnings in June Reported 
By Western Union Company 





The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
| pany has reported to the Interstate Com- 
|merce Commission its earnings for the 
|month of June and for the six month’s 
| period as follows: 
Earnings, 

1929. 1928. 
$12,086,459 $16,690,039 

2,187,008 2,314,127 

1,709,565 1,816,758 
71,315,936 65,868,790 
12,848,118 12,670,178 
10,002,570 9,854,837 
considers, however, that it may be help- 
| ful to summarize the discussion which 
|has already been had on the religious 
| questions involved, abroad as well as in 


| June gross 

| Net after tax . 

| Net oper. income ... 

| Six months’ gross .. 
Net after taxes 

| Net oper. income 

| Sea vie 


| this country, in so far as it has come to 
its knowledge, and has done so in An- 
nex C, 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
the religious questions can be settled 
only at the contemplated International 
Conference in discussién with the reli- 
| gious authorities assembled, or with due 
regard to any ‘previous agreement that 
may be reached among religious bodies. 

The Committee here respectfully urges 
that these questions be given a careful 
study by all religious authorities, and 
that, together with other differences of 
opinion, they be considered by all con- 
| cerned, with open minds and with the 
best interests of humanity in view. 

7 Having completed its investigation, the 
National Committee wishes to say that 
it has taken great pleasure in such serv- 
ice as it has been able to give to the 
ponte, to the Government and to the 
seague of Nations in the matter of im- 
proving the calendar. It expresses its 
thanks to the press and the many or- 
| ganizations and individuals who have en- 
couraged and assisted it, and to the dis- 
tinguished members of its special com- 
mittees whe have sponsored its inquiries, 

It again expresses its hope that an 

International Conference on the ques- 
tion will soon be assembled, and that 
this government will in the near future 
indicate to the nations of the werld its 
| willingness to participate in such a con- 
In the meantime it stands 
ready to render any further assistance 
that may be required, 
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U. S. Treasury | Industrial Employment Reduced Slightly 


Statue ant | In Federal Reserve District of Chicago) 


August 12 
Made Public August 14, 1929 





Foreign Exchange 


Ne wYork, August 14—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 











Of Overassessment Methods Employed in United Kingdom Said to Be Rad-| | Gains Recorded for Month by Six Industries, According | 









































| ; ° ° . ° ° |522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
—_———— ically Different From Those Used in America. Receipts. To Business Review. |the conversion of foreign currency for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue | > Customs receipts ...... $2,408,518.92 — purpose of the serene or rt pail 
° e ‘ : ¢ ‘ ” , Sielnie . bs : ‘ . duties upon merchandise imported into 
Corrects Errors in Levie The financing of the cotton industry,,in the United Kingdom or are ready for Internal-revenue receipts: _| The industries dealing with textiles and{ creased from the five-year average, and | United States, we have, ascertained and 
= ii I tax 1,518,599.5 ; 
by methods radically different from those| the exporter. If the whole process of MCOMO LAX ....-5... 918,999.99 | textile products, food and related prod-| holdings of lard and lamb increased in | hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
On Income and Prof: | common, in the United States, is one of| manufacturing cotton piece goods in Miscellaneous internai S ucts, leather products, paper, printing,| the comparison with June 1. in the New York market at noon today for 
tT the most important functions of banks in| Great Britain were conducted by one|... revenue See eat alee as andi the, manufacture of ice recorded; Chicago quotations for the majority of | cable transfers peer oer foreign eur- 
it Laxes. the United Kingdem, according to a re-|concern the process of financing would Miscellaneous receipts. . 586,389.20! -ains in June in both men and payroll | pork products, beef, and veal firmed in Aueteie (achilling) huge 
uaa view ey a ge of bank = be made simpler, Here, as a rule, how-| nota ordinars receipts 6,192,172.78 | totals over the preceding month, accord-| June over the preceding period; dry salt Belgium (belga) ........ 13.8977 
Adjustments tn five cases of overas- Vances by the Trade Commissioner at|ever, a different company enters in for eee soporrar os | ing to a review of June business condi-| meats advanced in price, while pork loins | Bulgaria (lev) eee ha 7195 
sessment of taxes were announced London, Frederic E. Lee, appearing 1n/ each step, and each step involves the use Balance previous day... 124,964,932.33 | tion. recently issued by the Federal Re-| declined. Prices of lamb, mutton, fresh | Czechoslovakia (krone) ..eseeeees 2.9593 
August 14 by the Bureau of Internal Trade Information Bulletin No. 636, just| of bank credits. Total 131,157,105.11 | serve Bank of Chicago for the Seventh| skinned hams, fresh spare ribs, and pork | Denmark (krone) ......sseeeeeee+ 26.6181 
Revenue. The full text of the Bureau's | issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do-| In some companies two or three proc- Re to tet eeeeNS 31,157,105.11 | Federal Reserve District. No other in-| trimmings trended downward during the | England a ts se eeebie ve sone Oe 
announeement follows: mestic Commerce, Department of Com- esses may be combined, such as spin- Expenditures. dustries showed increases, according to/| first two weeks and then firmed, the av- coe” ieaky erp ste fd gg 3.) 3.9105 
E.:J. Lavino & Company and Lavino ™ETee ae and weaving or bleaching, dyeing,| General expenditures .. $15,812,523.53| the report. | erage for the month being somewhat be- Germany (feichsmark) ..i<cccascs  SUBTOO 
Furnace Company, | Philadelphia, Pa. | _ British banks have rendered, “valiant | and printing, but frequentl: the various | Interest on public debt. 197,484.43! Industrial employment within the dis- low that of May. Greece (drachma) .....seccsseees 1.2922 
Overassessments of income and profits aid” to depressed industries during re- | phases of cotton manufacture are each | Refunds of receipts .... 307,656.23 | trict remained practically stationary in Shipments for export were reduced Hungary (pengo) 17.4337 
taxes in favor of the above-named tax- | cent years, Mr. Lee says in his review,| carried on by separate companies. The} Panama Canal ........ 18,420.95 | aggregate volume from May 15 to June slightly in the aggregate for June from | Italy (lira) feelers 5.2269 
payers have been determined as follows: | Which explains in detail the system gov-| banker is therefore called upon to} Operations in special ac- 115, the report said, plants “with an ap- the preceding month; individually, how- Netherlands (guilder) . oi 
Fa J. Lavino & Co., 1918, $37,014.49; erning loans. j | finance in turn the cotton broker, OG AMEN: ais. g's saves 2,849,145.82 | proximate total of 350,000 workers show- | ¢Ver @ majority of the companies re- Beiad thiaeey 112084 
Lavino Furnace Co., 1918, $19,398.11. | The part of the review dealing with| spinner, the weaver, the bleacher or | Adjusted service certifi- ing a decline of 0.1 per cent. | ported practically the same volume as 2 aoctaet tenndes See ae ee 
A hearing was held January 20, 1928.) bankers’ advances follows in full text. |finisher, the dyer or printer, and the SEMOTURG 6.4 s.20:03366 104,605.90 | ite Midbeat Resatoe: Hankin seview of May. Foreign trade in meat and lard Stas teat... seco fe 5938 
Of the above overassessments $18,529.99 Within the United Kingdom the finane-| packer, One bank may conceivably be | Civil-service retirement | agricultural Ananeial tonde and employ-| was rather quiet. during the month as a Renta (peeeth) .. ..:.cccseccceqech 14.6600 
is caused by a decrease in the reported | ing of the cotton industry, for example,| called upon to finance each of the six| fund .............005 75,702.59 aaa cadiiioas tk ths. obennth:  daneek whole, though fairly good at times; some | Sweden (krona) ......seeees eee 
valuation of the inventory of the Lavino | begins with the banks’ assistance to the| Companies which handle the cotton from |Investment of trust l¢ gw yy full ¢ oF oe : firms experienced a little improvement in | Switzerland (franc) ....-. covcess S0GRIG 
Furnace Company as of December 31,! cotton broker. He may be the importer | the time of its purchase in the bale until| funds ............... 260,241.59 | Sauna ree > weno ‘ ‘the demand for lard and other fats over | Yugoslavia (dinar) ........ seeeeee wnt 
1918, After thorough and extensive of raw cotton or he may desire to buy|the finished product is ready for the . _ Present indications point to a con-|a month previous. July 1 consignment fe rod an eli sseeee 57.6250 
field investigations it is determined that raw cotton on the Liverpool Cotton Ex-| Merchant or exporter, but probably in| Total ordinary siderably smaller crop of cern for the) inventories of packing-house products, Selue (ieniean éeilaz) 41.3541 
the reported closing inventory was ma- change on behalf of a cotton spinner,| Practice different banks would be called expenditures ...... 19,625,781.04 Seventh Federal Reserve district this | already landed in foreign countries or ‘n (ine (Ute t tlar) 0... 41.2291 
terially overvalued. |The loan or advance from his banker is| Upon for different steps in this process.| Other public debt ex- = year than in 1928, although the plants transit to Europe, showed little change |Tigia (rupee) ........0sccscceesee 35.9160 
Revaluation has been made in accord- not made, as is so frequently the case in| E O l penditures .......... S76 461.09 have _made excellent progress in July, from June 1. Prices averaged below Chi- Sanath (yeni: 4... .0+saeees eae 46.6709 
ance with the provisions of articles 1581 the United States, on the seeurity of a! xtent of Overdrafts Balance today ......... | 111,252,843.07 5 eg ere Peat ware in “= parity. ; led 1 Singapore (dollar) <ddwans OCG Ream acne 
to 1584, inclusive, of Regulations 45, as ‘omissoryv 2 j ate cas iS ‘ 7 5 ——_——_—_——-_ June and the late start this spring. ere turther recession was recorded 1M Canada (dollar) .....ceseeeeeeseee D9 492 
amended by Treasury Decision 8296 (C, foan takes ay Hele 8 oroeieath eo may Four Boor MOVED 2 see's es e.ee-e-e  131,157,105.11 | was considerable variation in size of the | automobile production for June, but out- Cuba (peso) ...--..seeeeeeeeesees oa 
B. I-1, 40), and the valution used is the | the customer on his bank “| The cotton spinner may have to con- OF |plants even in the same locality, so that. put was maintained at a higher rate, Mexico (peso) es ee oqeee ap 95 3936 
same as that used as the opening inven- | The cott heals 5 s 3 __jvince his banker that-he has bona fide| , July 15 found some corn tasseling, much/| than a year ago. Production of passen- Geren caiedisy Bele? Ses cece 11.8522 
tory for 1919 in an audit of the case |, it) sa a denies Bone to his banker | orders for the amount of cotton yarn | res 0 anvanese of the crop laid by, a goodly portion| ger automobiles totaled 452,641, or 12.3 Chile (pase). 12.0400 
for that year as a result of which a fre e statement that he has an order | which he is about to make, or the weaver 5 cnee to waist high, and a number of | per cent less than in May and 27.1 per [(yuguay (peso) 98.5325 
deficiency in tax was assessed. Appeal Se in SOK, SF; 100 | that he has sufficient piece-goods orders - fields only a few inches above ground. | cent less than in June last year. Colombia (peso) 96.3900 
ieee Shee Company 1 B. T. A. 124. | Seiten rae ee eotton. He | to utilize the product of his looms and ace on ree 1st Sema Core Damaged | Automobile Output Bar silver ... 52,5000 
' ‘orticati | eee ey IS Danker tor an over-' that his company is working along right £ ir i x ———$ 
rn ne fee aia oe tate tin certain definite mits bath ine," When the. yarn in deere By Moke ond Bet Declined Further anitoba Province 
Bete or eye re ‘> |as to the amount and as to the probable|the weaver, the spinner is able to pay | P ah. 3 For the first half of 1929 output of } 
tizatien of the costs of facilities installed | period the credit is to run. hae = F pay) Duty of One Cent a Pound} st he 928 if ' 


or acquired on or after April 1, 1917, for 
the production of articles contributing to 
the prosecution of the world war causes 
$15,291.39 of the above overassessments. 
Field investigations have been made by 


His security 
may be stocks and shares, commodities, 
personal guaranties, or, more often, his 
own unsecured credit. Credit on per- 
sonal character is still commonly given 
by British banks. 


Bureau engineers and relevant factors | 


have been carefully considered in deter- | 
mining the deduction allowed which con- | 


stitutes a reasonable allowance as au- 
thorized by section 234(a)(8), Revenue 
Act of 1918 and regualtions thereunder 
promulgated. 


The exclusion of amounts erroneously 
included in the reported consolidated in- 
come which upon investigation it is 
found resulted from mere book entries 
and represented appreciation in value of 
certain assets causes $13,253.64 of the 
overassessments, 


Cost of Repairs. 
£ Of the above overassessments $3,451.27 
is caused by the allowance of additional 
deductions for repairs since after field 
investigations of the taxpayers’ records 
it is determined that amounts were er- 


roneously capitalized which represented | 


the cost of repairs that neither added 


materially to the value of the properties | 
nor appreciably prolonged their lives, | 


but kept them in an ordinarily efficient 
operating condition. Section 234 (a) (1), 


Revenue Act of 1918; articles 103 and | 


561, Regulations 45; Libby and Blouin, 
Ltd. v. Commissioner 4 B. T. A. 910. 


The balance of the overassessments | 
amounting to $5,886.31 results from the | 


allowance of deductions representing mis- 
cellaneous ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses and a loss sustained on the 
egreeliation of a contract since investi- 
gation discloses such items to be prop- 
erly deductible from the gross income for 
the year involved. Section 234 (a) (1) 
(4), Revenue Act of 1918; articles 101, 
141, and 561, Regulations 45. 

The foregoing adjustments are in ac- 


cordance with a stipulation approved by | 


the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
in the instant case, Docket No. 30129. 
E. J. Lavino & Co.: 1918, credited, $37,- 
014.49. Lavino Furnace Co.: 1918, re- 
funded, $19,398.11. 


Court Order Cemplied With. 


Estate of John T. Milliken,. National | 


Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, and 
John G. Lonsdale, Trustees, St. Louis, 
Mo. An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer above-named is 
determined in the amount of $22,397.19. 

The entire overassessment is the re- 
sult of the decision of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern Division 
of the Eastern Judicial District of Mis- 
souri in the instant case (32 Fed. (2d) 
557), and the judgment entered April 
26, 1929 pursuant thereto, allowing a de- 
duction from the gross estate for cer- 
tain inheritance and income taxes\under 
S@ction 203 (a) (1) of the Revenue Act 
ef 1916. 

Liability as Partner. 

A. C. Morgan, ' Natchez, Miss. An 
overassessment of income tax and in- 
terest in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer is determined as follows: 1923, 
$35,550.29. 

The above overassessment is due to 
the decision of the District Court of the 
United States, Southern District of 
Mississippi, Western Division, rendered 
April 1, 1929, in the case of this tax- 
payer for the year involved im which it 
was held that.the taxpayer was liable 
for taxes only on his proportionate share 
from a certain partnership. A. C. Mor- 
gan v. Geo. L. Donald, collector (unre- 
ported). 1923, refund, $32,295.19; in- 
terest, $3,163.60; costs, $01.50. 

Collection Outlawed. 

Phoenix Properties Co., Little Falls, 

. Y. An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1918, 
$66,942.08. 

A hearing was held February 19, 1929. 
The entire above overassessment repre- 
sents the portien of the original tax not 
c@)lected within the statutory period pro- 
vided therefor. Bowers ve New York 
and Albany Lighterage Company (273 
U. S. 346). The allowance is in con- 
formity to a stipulation approved by the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals in 
the instant case, Docket No. 8242. 

Obsolescence of Property. 

The Wiglesworth Brothers Company, 
Cynthiana, Ky. Overassessments of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer are determined as 
follows: 1918, $18,285.79; 1919, $3,778.98; 
1920, $881.51; 1921, $1,048.95. 

A hearing was held November 24, 1928. 
Of the above overassessments $10,302.98 


is caused by the allowance of a deduction | 


for the obsolescence of certain distillery 
properties as the usefulness thereof was 
erminated by prohibition legislation. 
this allowance is made after considera- 
tion of all relevant facts and circum- 
stances, such as the depreciated cost of 
the properties and the time of the cbso- 
lescence period, and is made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 
234(a)(4) of the Revenue Act of 1918; 
articles 143 and 561 of Regualtions 45; 


a y 


London Plan Used 
\In Permitting Overdrafts 


In connection with such 2 transaction, 
at current prices for raw cotton, the 
| broker would probably arrange for an 
{overdraft at his bank amounting 
around £4,500. The form which that 
overdraft would take would depend upon 
where the transaction is carried out. In 
permitting overdrafts there is what is 
called the London plan in distinction 
from that followed by provincial bankérs 
such as those of Manchester and Liver- 
pool. Under the London plan the whole 
of the £4,500 would be placed to the 
credit of the broker, and he would be 
;able to draw against this amount when 
and as he saw fit. 

Interest on the whole amount, how- 
}ever, would begin from the day the over- 
draft was arranged. By the other method 
interest would be payable only on such 
amounts as the broker actuaily drew 
| from the bank as an overdraft. He might 
not draw the full amount arranged for, 
and in that case interest charges would 
be less than under the London pian. The 
London joint-stock banks operating in 
provincial centers have had to adopt the 
provincial plan of overdrafts in order to 
compete with local institutions. 

With the money thus secured from the 
bank the broker buys the 100 bales of 
cotton and notifies the cotton spinner 
that they are ready for delivery. The 
cotton spinner in turn goes to his bank 


for an advance in the form of a loan or | 


overdraft to enable him to pay the broker 
for the raw cotton. With the credit 
which he receives he pays the broker, 
who then repays his own overdraft a 
the bank. The broker’s overdraft may 
run for only a day or two if he buys 
spot cotton on the Liverpool exchange. 
The spinner, however, needs money not 
only to finance the purchase of his raw 
materials but also to pay wages during 
the spining of the cotton. Therefore 
| his overdraft must, as a rule, be for a 
| larger amount and for a longer period 
| than the broker’s. Similarly the weaver, 
| the bleacher, dyer, and packer must se- 
jcure bank credit during the processing 
lof the cotton. 


|} raw materials come into the market and 
| are paid for and the spring is the season 
| when the finished textiles are more read- 
lily disposed of in the internal market 
| by the retailers. Some six months may 

elapse between the period when raw cot- 

ton is needed and the time when the 
| cotton goods reach the ultimate consumer 


| City Park Brewing Company v. Commis- 
sioner, 10 B. T. A. 925. 
Audit Is Corrected. 

Of the above overass@ssments $9,411.21 
|is caused by the elimination of an amount 
| erroneously added to the reported income 
|in a prior audit of the case representing 

profits realized from a conditional con- 
| tract for the sale of whisky. The sale 
| was never consummated owing to non- 
‘fulfillment of a condition precedent and, 


therefore, did not give rise to taxable in- | 


;come within the purview of sections 213 
jand 233 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 
Of the above overassessments $2,- 
935.91 is due to the inclusion in invested 
capitals of the value of certain assets 
which, owing to inadequate accounting 
records, were not recorded on the books. 
|In arriving at this adjustment due con- 
‘sideration was given to all relevant cir- 
cumstances after an extensive field in- 
| Vestigation of the taxpayer’s books of 
; accounts and records by a revenue agent. 
Section 326 of the Revenue Acts of 1918 


land 1921 and articles 840 of Regulations | 


|45 and 62. 

Invested Capitals Restored. 

|. Of the above overassessments $945.13 
}is caused by restorations to the invested 
capitals on account of adjustments for 
income and profits taxes for preceding 
| years made in accordance with the provi- 
| sions of section 326 of the Revenue Acts 
of 1918 and 1921 and articles 845 of 
Regulations 45 and 62. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
|ments in the amount of $400 is caused 
by the restoration to invested capitals 
of amounts written off the books for the 
obsolescence of good will and disallowed 
as deductions from taxable net income in 
prior years. These adjustments are made 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 326 of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1921 and articles 838 of Regulations 45 
and 62. 

The foregoing adjustments are made 
jin accordance with the stipulation ap- 
proved by the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals in the instant case, Docket 
| No, 19278. 1918, abated, $18,285.79; 1919, 
| abated $3,378.98; refunded $400; 1920, 
abated $881.51; 1921, abated $1,048.95. 


The autumn period is the time when | 


|off his overdraft, and the weaver in his 
turn secures bank credit. The merchant 
jor export houses of Manchester may buy 
|cotton cloth direct from the weavers and 
| then contract with bleachers, dyers, 
| printers, and packers for completing the 
| processes and placing the finished product 
| in the hands of the exporters ready for 
|shipment, but bankers’ assistance in the 
different operations still is necessary. 
The extent to which such overdrafts 


{are used by the various sections of the | 


}cotton-manufacturing industry may be 
| judged by certain figures published in the 
Cotton Year Book, 1927. From an ex- 
jamination of the balance sheets of 222 
{cotton mills in Lancashire in 1926 it was 
| found that 129 companies had bank over- 


| drafts amounting to £8,980,045, an av- | 


erage of £69,612 per company. Interest 
jcharges on such overdrafts usually 


|amount to about 1 per cent above bank | 


|rate, with a minimum rate of 5 or 6 per 
| cent, so that with a rate of 6 per cent 
| prevailing in 1926 current interest 
charges for these overdrafts were £538, 
|802, an average of £4,176 per company. 
| It is not surprising to learn that the 
jlong depression through which the cotton 
industry of the United Kingdom has been 
| passing many of such overdrafts or 
| bankers’ advances have become “frozen 
| credits,” and the banks have been forced 
}to exert pressure upon the companies to 
which overdrafts have been granted to 
jreduce the amount of the advances and 
| the accumulated interest thereon. At such 
times the spinners and weavers have had 
‘to realizé on some of their liquid assets; 
| that is, their stocks of yarn and cloth, by 
|selling at the best price they could get. 
| During recent years many temporary ad- 
| vances by banks have been, in effect, con- 
| verted into long-term credits by the com- 
panies to which they have been made, 
and such advances have had to be wiped 
|off by the banks each year as bad or 
doubtful debts. 

| Unquestionably the British banks have 
|rendered valiant assistance to the de- 
| pressed industries of Great Britain dur- 
|ing recent years. Despite the present po- 
sition of the cotton-textile industry, the 
chairman of the Midland Bank estimates 
that of a total of £214,000,000 in advance 
|by that bank outstanding at the end of 
|June, 1928, textile industries accounted 
|for 12% per cent, 


| Exchange Banks Handle 
| Financing of Foreign Trade 
In financing the cotton industry of the 
| United Kingdom the majority of the 
|banks in Lancashire begin, as indicated 
|above, with the purchasing of raw mate- 
rials and end with the placing of the fin- 
|ished products in the hands of the ex- 
| porting houses. The financing of the for- 
jeign trade in cotton,textiles is turned 
jover for the most part to overseas or 
;exchange banks, and the export mer- 
| chants reimburse themselves by securing 
|cash against documents in London when 
|the goods are ready for shipment. Occa- 
|sionally export bills are taken which are 
|discounted at the banks or discount 
| houses, 


All the joint-stock banks, however, 
|which have developed strong foreign de- 
|partments of their own, combine within 
|their functions this last step as well, 
|making, to a small degree, advances to 
textile exporters and discounting for 
their customers their export paper. Such 
banks, therefore, finance every phase of 
the cotton industry in this country, and 
the extent of their assistance to trade 
and industry generally may be seen by 
reference to the amount of “bills dis- 
counted” as well as the amount of “ad- 
vances to customers” as shown in their 
balance sheets. 

Loans, overdrafts, and advances by 
bankers to other industries in Great 
Britain are similar in scope and char- 
| acter to those which have been described 
for the cotton industry. Of the total 
loans and advances of the Midland Bank 
(Ltd.) on June 30, 1928, the following 
statement. (from the address of the 
chairman of*the bank on January 22, 
1929) shows the distribution of such ad- 
vances by this one bank among 180,000 
borrowers and the industries and under- 
takings which are receiving financial as- 
sistance from it: 


*Pet. 
Re ee a See vig aeesa 12% 
Building and land 5 thie ache 
Wholesale and retail trade ....., 


Iron and steel, engineering, etc. 
Mining and quarrying ......... 








| 

| Agriculture br dai he > 2 oh bade j 

| Food, drink, and tobacco :........06, 6 

| Leather, rubber, and chemicals ...... 4 

| Miscellaneous trades os capaseeee’ o@ 

Shipping and transport . Sees cam 814 

|Publie authorities and utilities ...,.. 819 

Entertainments, clubs, ete, .......... 215 

Professional and private ..........+.. 6% 

Insurance, finance, ete ...°........08. 8 

Investment in stocks and shares 8% 

Impersonal accounts ..... 66.6.0 e ee eee 1% 
Total ...cccccseeress ans Ahanebs hance’ 100 


‘Percentage of total advances by bank. 





Less than one-half of 1 per cent of the 


| platinum jewelry, laces, corsets, stepins, | 








Some counties in central Indiana and 
Illinois and in parts of Iowa reported 
more or less damage to corn because of 
washing rains and heavy winds during 
the later part of June and the first half 
[Continued from Page 1.1 of July. : . 

; : os : The harvesting of winter wheat and rye 
is carried out. Senator Smoot admits js well under way, with production in| 
the possibility of a day’s delay at the! excess of last year but below the 10-| 
printing office. year average and somewhat smaller than | 

To compensate for the change on man- | anticipated a month ago. Coo! weather | 
ganese, the Committee refused the rate|has been beneficial to oats because rip- 
on ferro-manganese containing more|ening of the grain has been delayed 
than one per cent of carbon from one} somewhat, thereby permitting the ker- 
~ ac atts gue Mtge a 7 a i act to ee eee etn _ 
cents a pound. e same reduction was | straw is short in many parts of the dis- 
made on manganese metal, silicon, boron| trict. A large crop of hay has been cut 
and spiegeleisen. despite interruptions by frequent rains. 

The Committee majority approved the| A smaller tonnge of packing-house 
House rate on human hair, gold and | commodities was produced vy slaughter- 
ing establishments in the United States 
during June than in May, a year ago, or 
the 1924-28 average for the month. The 
number of employes covered by the last 
payroll in June was 1.6 per cent greater 
than a month previous, and gains of 11.5 
and 9.5 per cent, respectively, were shown 
jin hours worked and total earnings, the 
{two last-mentioned increases being 
largely accounted for by an additional 
working day in the current period. 

Trade in domestic markets expanded 
somewhat for sausage, bacon, smoked 

meats, and other hot weather specialties, 
|averaged fair for dry salt pork and 
smoked ham, was good for veal, and quiet 
for lard. Demand for beef and lamb im- 
proved during the first half of the month 


Is Discontinued by Sen- 
ate Majority. 


brassieres cat-gut, and sponges. The| 
Committee disagreed to the House in- 
creases on fishing tackle and restored 
the present rates. 

The House rates on hats composed of | 
rabbit, beaver and other animal fur val- 
ued at not more than $6 a dozen, were cut 
from $1.50 a dozen to $1.25 a dozen, On 
the same hats valued from $6 to $9 a} 
dozen the duty was cut from $3 to $2.50 | 
a dozen. ° 

Rates to Be Made Public. 


Majority members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance continued considera- 
tion of the sundries schedule of the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667) August 14, with 


the intention of next turning to the but tended to drag at the close; an op- 
sugar duties and completing all rate) posite trend was shown for fresh pork. 
schedules in time to get them in the 


Sales by Meat Packers 


hands of the minority by August 19. If} : 
Show Increases 


this plan is accomplished the Committee 
rates will be made public in detail Au- 
gust 20, though Chairman Smoot (Rep.), | 
of Utah, stated that delay at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office may hold up their 
publication for one or possibly two days. 

The Committee majority, according to 
one of its members, has retained the 
House rate of 10 per cent ad valorem on 
hides and skins. At present these are | 
on the free list. 

In making compensation in duties on} 
finished articles of leather, however, the 
Committee raised the House duty on sole 
and belting leather from 1212 per cent to 
15 per cent, and on harness and saddle | 
leather from 121% to 14 per cent. Up-| 
holstery and bag leather was left at the 
House figure of 20 per cent. Side upper | 
leathers made from calf and kip skins 


San tn ainaenl te 5 714 per c 
— increased spam % to 37% per ot | Thus, it would appear that while there 
Iwo Reductions Made. _ jis authority for the charging of inspec- 

Leather made from the hides of ani- | tion fees whether performed for private 
mals not bovine, according to a Commit- | individuals or public or private organi- 
tee member, were reduced from 25 per| zations or for Government departments 
cent to 1742 per cent. Leathers orna-|the amounts so received are not for the 
mented, grained and embossed were re- | credit of the appropriation involved but 
duced from the House figure of 30 per | foy covering into the Treasury as mis- 
cent to 20 per cent. | cellaneous receipts. 

The House rate of 20 per cent on shoes| By the procedure proposed to be 
was retained by the majority members. | adopted in the case of the War Depart- 

On finished gloves the Committee re-;| ment—the instructing and licensing of 
moved the House classification which per-| Army officers as hay inspectors instead 
mitted duties of from $5 to $6.50 per) of the performance of inspection service 
dozen pairs on men’s gloves and grouped|by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
them with women’s gloves at the House} nomics—there would appear to be no au- 
rate of $5.50 per dozen pairs. thority under the law for the charging 

Partly as a means of reducing smug-|of inspection fees since no inspection 
gling, the Committee removed entirely| is made, and by the using of War De- 
the 10 per cent duty on rough and uncut! partment funds for the cost of such in- 
diamonds, putting them on the free list,| structions there is certainiy a saving of 
and reduced from 2 to 10 per cent the| the Bureau’s appropriation. 
rates on cut diamonds and pearls which| In other words, if the Department of 
now prevail. Agriculture should perform inspection 

The present duty on fans, which was| service for the War Department, the 
left by the House at 50 per cent ad va-| fees charged for such inspection would 
lorem, also was left unchanged by the| be for covering into the Treasury as 
Senate Committee. The House rates on| miscellaneous receipts. Hence, the ap- 
matches also were accepted, but the|Propriation for the Department of Agri- 
changes in duties on dolls by the lower|¢ulture would bear the cost of the in- 
House were disagreed to. The Senate|SPection and not be reimbursed. — | 
group went back to the existing rate of | And while, if it should be determined 
70 per cent ad valorem. The House levied | that it is more economical to accom- 
specific duties of 1 cent each on dolls plish the inspection by instructing and 
in addition to a scale of ad valorem rates, | licensing Army officers as hay inspectors, 
jthere would appear to be no legal ob- 
| jection to such procedure, there is no 
authority of law for the augmenting of 
| the appropriation of the Bureau of Agri- 
/eultural Economics from funds of the 
| War Department as a result because of 
|the adoption of such procedure when no 
such augmenting would result if the 
regular inspection service were main- 
| tained and fees collected therefor. 

It is noted, also, that the instructing 
and licensing of Army officers as Federal 
hay inspectors does not appear to in- 
volve the’ incurring of any extra expense 
|e the increasing of the regular force 


eign customers by fifty-eight meat pack- 
ing companies in the United States to- 
taled 0.5 per cent more in value than in 
May and 6.3 per cent in excess of last 
June. Domestic demand improved early 
in July over the preceding month and 
ranged between fair and good. 
Inventories of packing-house products 
in the United States aggregated slightly 
less on July 1 than a month previous or 
a year ago, but remained above the 1924- 
28 average for the beginning of July. 
Stocks of beef, lamb, and miscellaneous 
meats were in excess of last year; those 
of dry salt pork and pickled beef de- 


covering into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 


Transfer of Funds 


Held to Be Barred 


Interdepartmental Payment Is_ 
Found Not to Be Authorized. 


[Continued from Page $.] 
on Appropriations, as shown by the hear- 
ings, it was stated that when fees for 
inspection of such farm products were 
collected they were for depositing and 


cultural Economics and under the gen- 
eral rule in such cases there is no basis 
for charging the appropriation of the 
establishment receiving the benefits of 
| the service. 6 Comp. Gen. 81; 7 id. 709. 
The facts as presented by the record 


above advances were, according to the 
bank’s statement, extended to undertak- 
ings operating abroad, so that practi- 
cally the whole amount represents finan- 
cial assistance to British industry and 
trade. Two of Britain’s depressed indus- 


tries—textiles and. iron and steel—ac-|of funds as proposed under section 7 





count for 20 per cent of the tota). 

The service rendered by anks In re- 
lation to the productive industries of the 
United Kingdom is thus made clear, and 
now comes the question of the financing 
of foreign trade, 


| fore stated in the two decisions herein 
referred to, that the proposed action in 
the two warrants in question is not au- 
\ thorized, 


pennant ton ‘ seein Mente + lance 





June sales billed to domestic and for- | 


and equipment of the Bureau of Agri-| 


fail to present any basis for the transfer | 


of the act of May 21, 1921, or otherwise. | 
Accordingly, it must be held, as hereto- | 


2,772,277 cars has aggregated 41.2 per 
cent above the same period of 1928. 
Truck production totaled 91,296 for June, 
against 86,647 in the preceding month! 
and 40,174 a year ago; output for the half 
year increased 86.9 per cent over the first 
six months of last year. Both passenger 
and truck output have made records for 
the half-year period. : | 

Middle-west distributors report “a 
smaller volume of cais sold at wholesale 
during June than in either the month 
previous or June, 1928, while sales at 
retail continued to decline in the month- 
to-month comparison but were much 
larger in number than a year ago; the 
value of retail sales, however, shows a 
smaller gain over last June. Used cars 


|sold increased over May and over June, | 


1928. 

Distribution of new cars at wholesale 
and retail and sales of used cars have 
aggregated considerably larger during 
the first six months of 1929 than in the 
same half of last year. Stocks of new 
j}and used cars on hand the end of June, 
\fell below those held the last of May, | 
but continued heavier than a year ago. 
| Deferred payment sales constituted 51.6 


: s | F 
| per cent of the total retail sales during 


| June of 42 dealers reporting the item, 


llast year. 

The volume of new orders booked dur- 
ing June by 25 furniture manufacturers 
in the Seventh Federal Reserve district 
declined 12.9 per cent from May, but as 
compared with a year ago showed an 
increase of 45.2 per cent. In the former 
| comparison, about two-thirds of the firms 
| reported a drop in orders booked, while 
|in the latter slightly more than half of 
| the firms recorded a decline. Shipments 
fell off 2.4 per cent from the preceding 
month but totaled 28.8 per cent more 
than in June, 1928. Unfilled orders on 
hand June 29 approximated those on 
May 31, though exceeding the amount on 
the corresponding date last year by 71.6 
per cent. Operations increased slightly 
over May and were also greater than a 
| year ago. 

Industrial employment within the 
Seventh Federal Reserve District re- 
mained practically stationary in aggre- 
gate volume during the period May 15 
to June 15, plants with an approximate 


total of 350,000 workers showing a de- | 


cline of 0.1 per cent. Pay-roll amounts 
at these plants increased 0.6 per cent, a 
partial recovery from the decrease of 1.4 
per cent reported for the previous period. 
The slightest indication of a downward 
trend in the volume of industrial em- 
ployment is the first since January and 
follows a steady rise during the past 
four months amounting to 4.9 per cent 
for the period. Pay-roll amounts dur- 
ing these same months registered an 
increase of 9.2 per cent and on June 15 
were almost 10 per cent higher than on 
January 15. In the comparison with a 
| year ago employment, as represented by 
reporting plants, is approximately 7 per 
| cent heavier, both in number of workers 
| and in pay-roll amounts. 


| Textile Concerns Show 
| Increased Employment 


which compares with 54 per cent in May |} 
and 41 per cent for 17 dealers in June! 


Industrial groups recording gains in} 


both men and pay-roll amounts over the 
| preceding month were the textiles and 
j textile products, an increase mainly due 
}to seasonal activity in the clothing in- 
;dustry; food and related products, in 
| which group a majority of the industries 
| showed expansion, especially canning and 
preserving and the manufacture of ice; 
|leather products; and the paper and 
printing group in which the paper mills 
were mainly responsible for the total 
|gain, Metals and metal products showed 


{men but not 
clined more sharply, both in men and 


|pay-roll amounts, the automobile industry | 


|} showing definite curtailment in 


tions. 
| Savings Accounts 
Show Slight Increase 
Seventh district savings increased 0.06 
per cent in number of accounts, 0.5 per 


opera- 


jcent in aggregate deposits, and 0.5 per | 


|cent in average account on July 1 over 
|the figures of a month previous, accord- 
{ing to a compilation for 197 banks. Gains 
of 2.4 per cent in number of accounts and 


corded in the comparison with a year 
;ago, although the average account 
showed a decline of 1.2 per cent. Indi- 
vidually, more than three-fifths of the 
banks reported an increase in deposits 
over June 1, and the same number 
showed a gain over July 1, 1928. A de- 
crease in the number of accounts in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, together with 
a decline in average and total deposits 
|in Indiana and Iowa marked the only re- 
cessions in State totals from a month 
previous, Illinois was the one State fall- 
|ing below a year ago in number of ac- 
counts and total deposits. In average ac- 
count, however, all States were under the 
| corresponding period of 1928. 


a further downward trend in number ot | 
in pay-rolls; vehicles de- | 


1.2 per cent in total deposits were re- | 


To Develop Power 


Expe :ditures of $1,000,000 
On 10 Projects Is Con- 
templated. 


The Manitoba Power Commission, 


Winnipeg, is contemplating expenditures 
of $1,000,000 for the development of 10 
hydroelectric power sites now under di- 
rect contrel of the province, it is stated 
in advices from the Trade Commissioner 
at Montreal, &. G. Savine, included in a 


review 


of Canadian construction, just 


made public by the Department of Com- 





merce. 

Power sites to be developed cover the 
entire southwestern section of the 
province of Manitoba. Service wilh be 
extended to a number of northern areas 


{west of Lake Winnipeg, Mr. Savine re- 


yorts. 
Construction Projects in Canada. 


The section of the review dealing with 
other Canadian building activities fol- 
lows in full text: 

Construction projects in Canada, as 
last reported, include the following: .A 
$500,000 garage, a $200,000 warehouse 
and improvements to a public building 
costing $500,000 at Montreal; a $200,000 
office building, a $250,000 apartment 
house, a $2,000,000 theater and the con- 
struction of a bridge and waterworks 
reservoir costing $778,000 at Toronto; a 
$250,000 hospital at Sudbury; a $800,000 
hospital at Three Rivers; an industrial 
research building costing $2,000,000 at 
Ottawa; watermains, drainage and sani- 
tary improvements costing $600,000 at 
Windsor. Further information covering 
these and other construction projects is 
available under reference Canada No. 13. 


Recent school building .projects in 
Canada include the following: A $250,- 
000 public school building, London; a new 
administration building at Guelph; a new 
high school at Saanich. Details are 
available under reference Canada No. 14. 

Nelson River Project. 

A priority permit of one year has been 
granted by the Canadian Government to 
the British Dominions Power Company 
of Canada, Ltd., for the survey and pos- 
sible development of the White Mud 
Falls power site on the Nelson River, 
which lies almost directly north of Lake 
Winnipeg and 30 miles from the Hudson 
Bay line at Niska, the Consul at Winni- 
peg, Ray Fox, states. This concern is also 
making a survey of the district for min- 
ing purposes, as they intend not only 
to sell power, but to use it in comjune- 
tion with mining operations. 

At a recent session of the Canadian 
Parliament, an appropriation of $10,- 
000,000 for the development of shipping 
facilities at the port of Vancouver, was 
made, according to the Consul at Van- 
couver, B. C., H. S. Towell, in a report 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. Among the proposed projects 
are included a wharf for coast-wise ves- 
sels, costing $350,000; a fish wharf with 
cold storage, to cost $1,150,000; the de- 
velopment of a new pier for ocean ves- 
sels, costing $3,500,000 and additional 
grain storage facilities for 7,300,000 
bushels, 








VY “announce the removal of our 
othce from the Edmonds Building 
to ground floor space in the new 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
BUILDING 


922 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 


Direct communication facilities 
by wire with our main office in 
the center of financial New York 
provide a ready means for the 
rapid transaction of New Yark 
banking business, 


THE EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY ING 


A subsidiary of 
The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 


Sran_y Carr, Representative 
WASHINGTON, D, CG, 
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Infringement Found 
In Devices Differing 
Slightly in Structure 


Defendants’ Attachment for 
Printing Press Held to 
Operate Similarly to 

Plaintiff’s Invention. 
New ENGLAND FisRE BLANKET CoM- 


PANY, PLAINTIFF, V. THE PORTLAND 
TELEGRAM AND C. H. BOCKHAGEN. 


District COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF | 


OREGON, 


PATENT for a “make-ready” of im- | 
of newspaper | 


pression cylinders 
printing presses, consisting in the substi- 


tution of a blanket made of comminuted | 


cork and linseed oil mixed, and specially 
heated and treated, for the blankets 


formerly used, was held to be infringed | 


by defendants’ device in which two thick- 
ness or sheets of cork blanket, having 
fabric on each. side, were employed, it 
being found that defendants’ means per- 


formed substantially the same function | 


in substantially the same way as that 
produced by the patent mechanism, 
though differing therefrom slightly in 
ystructure. 

The court cited authorities to support 
the rule that. pioneer patents are to be 
given liberal cohstruction and that a 
patent for an improvement in an article 
is to be strictly construed and limited 
to the particular device claimed. 

The full text of the decision of the 
court, delivered by Judge Bean, follows: 

This is a bill charging infringement 
of a patent issued to Cochran and 
Youngs on May 22, 1917, for a “make- 
ready” of impression cylinders of news- 
paper printing presses, which consists 
in preparing the cylinders to receive the 
impression of the stereotype plates car- 
ried by the plate cylinders. 

Patent Is Valid. 

The validity of plaintiff’s patent is ad- 
mitted. There is no controversy as to 
the facts. The only question for decision 
is whether the device used by the de- 
fendant is an infringement of the plain- 
tiff’s patent. 

Prior to the invention of Cochran and 
Youngs the practice in the printing art 
was to cover the circumference of the 
impression cylinder of a printing press 
with a rubber blanket with a felt blanket 
superimposed thereon. Diificulty was 
experienced in thus adjusting the work- 


ing diameter of the impression cylinder | 


so that it would run at the same speed 
as the plate cylinder, owing to the “sink- 
ing in” of the felt blanket when in use, 
for which an estimated allowance had to 
be made. The improvement of the pat- 
entees consisted in the substitution for 
the blankets formerly used of a blanket 


made of comminuted cork and linseed oil | 


mixed, heated and spread while hot on 
a textile base, and rolled to the required 
thickness, to be used for printing di- 
rectly on the surface thereof, without 
any felt or rubber blanket as thereto- 
fore. 


The plaintiff’s patent is the combina-' 


tion with an impression cylinder of a 
“make-ready” consisting of a strip of 
substantial thickness made of commi- 
nuted cork held in mass by a suitable 
binding agent and mounted on a base 
strip adapted to hold the mass against 
pulling apart, and a drawsheet holding 
said strip flexed upon the cylinder, said 
make-ready being made of a thickness 
adapted for impressing directly thereon. 
Defendant Employs Two Sheets. 

The defendant uses two thicknesses or 
sheets of cork blanket made in substan- 
tially the same way as that described in 
plaintiff’s patent, except that it nas fab- 
ric on each side. The position of the 
defendant is that plaintiff’s patent is an 
improvement in press blankets and there- 
fore should be strictly construed 
limited to a “make-ready” consisting of 


a single blanket or sheet made of com-| 


minuted cork having fabric on one side 
only. 

It is often said that pioneer patents 
are to be given liberal construction, and 
equivalent devices, though not following 
in any detail the device described in the 
patent, are to be held infringements, but 


that a patent for an improvement in an! 


article known in the art is to be strictly 
construed and limited to the particular 
cevice or combination claimed. (Due- 
bener v. Brownson, 20 Fed. 2d. 
Smith-Lee Co. v. Plympton Paper Prod- 
ucts Co., 18 Fed. 2d. 153; Bull Dog Floor 
Clip Co. v. Munson Mfg. Co., 19 Fed. 
2d. 43.) 

However, as held by the Supreme 
Court in Eibe! v. Paper Co. (261 U. § 
45), this statement not always ac- 
curate, but the court first iooks inio the 
art to find the rea! merits the al- 
leged discovery or invention and whether 
it has advanced th: art substantially. 


Ss. 


is 


of 


Liberal Construction Possible. 

In that case the Chief Justice said “a 
patent which is only an improvement on 
an old machine may be very meritorious” 
and if “it has advanced the art substan- 
tially” the court is libera' in the con- 
struction of the patent to secure the in- 
ventor the reward he deserves,” but if 
the alleged invention is “on the border 
line between mere mechanical change 
and real invention then the patent, if 
sustained, will be given a narrow scope, 
and infringement will be found only in 
approximate copies of the new, device.” 
It is this distinction that reconciles the 
apparent conflicting decisions. 

The invention of Cochran and Youngs 
advanced the art substantially. It was 
not a mere improvement on make-ready 
material then in use, but the substitution 
of entirely new material, and under the 
doctrine of the Eibel case, the patent, in 
my opinion, is not limited to a make- 
ready consisting of a single cork blanket, 


but the use of multiple cork blankets for | 


that purpose with fabric on one side 


and | 


324; | 
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Trade Marks 


| Provision of Two Parts to Perform Functions of Single 
Shaft Is Held to Be Adequate Differentiation. 


|; Howard W. Power, TRUSTEE, SIMON E.! 
| SCHROEDER, CHARLES W. Birp, PLAIN-| 
TIFFS, V. MOLA WASHING MACHINE | 
CoMPANY. Equity. No. 748, DISTRICT | 
COURT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF | 
MIssourI. 
| DLAINTIFFS’ structure, covered by | 
| Patent No. 1288694, and consisting of | 
ja clothes wringer having as a distin-| 
guished characteristic the combination | 
jdrive shaft and support for a wringer, | 
was held not to be infringed by de-| 
fendant’s wringer in which the drive} 
shaft performed one function only, that | 
of transmitting force, and in» which a} 
separate member, tubular in shape, en- 
closed said shaft and functioned as a} 
'support for the wringer. 

The court cited the well settled rule 
that “the absence, from a device that is 
alleged to infringe a patented combi- 
ination of old elements, of a single es-! 
sential element of that combination, is | 
fatal to the claim of infringement.” 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Reeves, fol- |! 
lows: 

This is a suit for an alleged infringe- 
ment of Letters Patent 1288694, issued to 
Simon E. Schroeder and Charles W. Bird 
on December 24, 1918. 

The defendant challenges the title of 
plaintiffs, the validity of the patent and 
denies infringement. 

The evidence and the briefs of the 
parties make the question of infringe- 
ment paramount and, as the court views 
the case, the decision may rest’ on that 
question. 

Plaintiffs’ patent “relates to driving | 
mechanism for operating ‘devices and 
support therefor.” 

It particularly relates to the attach-| 
ment of a wringer “to containers used 
in connection with doing of a family} 
washing.” It is claimed by the plain-} 
tiffs that such wringer under their pat-| 
ent is attached to the container by a 
combination drive shaft and support; 
that the wringer is given a radial free- 
dom and is subject to detachment with- 
out the use of bolts or scréws. Such 
detachment is brought about by simply 
lifting the wringer from its seating and 
engaging part. 

Two Claims Constitute 


Basis of Controversy 

The claims which constitute the basis 
of the controversy are claims 10 and 11 
of said patent and are as follows: 

“10.° In a device of the class described, 
in combination, a support, a_ vertical 
drive shaft in said support, provided 
with a seating member at its upper end 
formed for clutch engagement with an 
opposing member adapted to be posi- 
tioned relative thereto at varying angles 
|}about the axis thereof; an operating 
mechanism including a horizontally dis- 
posed shaft provided with a _ gear 
thereon; a vertically disposed short shaft | 
alinable with the vertical drive shaft) 
provided with a gear at its upper end 
| adapted to engage the horizontal shaft 
of the operating mechanism, and fash- 
ioned for detachable engagement with 
the clutch member of the drive shaft! 
at various angles of placement about the | 
axis of said drive shaft, and manually}; 
removable therefrom, and a sleeve mem- | 
ber suitably connected to the operating 
mechanism and supporting said short 
shaft and fashioned for seating upon the} 
seating member of the drive shaft, 
whereby the operating mechanism may 
be lifted from its connections with the 
drive shaft and positioned at various 
angles about the axis of the latter with- 
out. the removal of parts or attaching 
means.” 

“11. In a device of the class described, 
in combination, a vertical drive shaft, 
a combined seating and clutch member, 
at its upper end fashioned to seat and 
engage opposing members of an operat- 
ing mechanism at various angles about 
the axis of the drive shaft, an operat- 
ing mechanism including a_ horizontal 
shaft provided with a gear thereon, and 
means on the operating mechanism cen- 
tered with respect to the drive shaft! 
and seating member thereon, and adapted 
for detachable seating, and to establish 
driving connection between the seat and 
clutch members of the drive shaft and 
the gear of the horizontal shaft of the| 


+ 
| 
| 
j 
| 


operating mechanism, but in a relation} 
that will permit the operating mech- 
anism to be lifted bodily from the seat} 
and driving connection on the horizontal 
shaft and to be placed at varying angu- 
lar positions about the axis of said driv-| 
ing shaft to establish driving connection 
at such varying angles thereabout.” 

It will be observed from these claims 
that the device described: 

(10) “In combination, a support, a 
vertical drive shaft in said support, pro- 
vided with a seating member at its up- 
per end formed for clutch engagement 
with an opposing member adapted to} 
be positioned relative thereto at varying | 
angles about the axis thereof.” 
_ (11) “In combination, a vertical drive 
shaft, a combined seating and clutch 
member, at its upper end fashioned to 
seat and engage opposing members of 
an operating mechanism at various an- 
gles about the axis of the drive shaft.” 
Drive Shaft and Support 
Distinguish Device 

The distinguishing characteristics of 
plaintiff’s patent is the combination drive 
shaft and support for the wringer. The 
detachable features need not be consid- 
ered because that element has been cov- 
ered by prior patents and the prior art. | 

The alleged infringing device consisted | 
of a drive shaft upon the same principle 
as that in plaintiff’s patent. Both em- | 
ployed similar connections between a/| 
short shaft alinable with the vertical | 
drive shaft. However, plaintiff’s patent | 
provided for the use of the drive shaft | 
as a seating member or support for the | 
wringer, whereas the defendant employed 
a cylinder or hollow tube which served | 
both as a seating member and at the | 
same time housed or enclosed the drive | 
shaft. - | 

Plaintiffs contend that this amounted to 
an infringement although the support | 
and drive shaft were in two parts as 
against the combination single part in| 


1 


| tion support and driving shaft. 


| shaft. 
| bination. 


| $1,808,000. 


1. On December 1, 1914, there was 


granted to G. Wenzelman patent 1118980. | 
The object of this patent was to facili- 


tate the quick and easy adjustment cf 
the wringer when attached to the con- 


|tainer or wash tub by providing an ad- 


justable support. Such support was not 


in immediate proximity to the driving | 


means, 


The court is unable to understand why 
the defendant could not utilize the sup- | 


port provided for in the Wenzelman pat- 
ent by bringing it in close proximity to 
the drive shaft and then. provide for de- 
tachment both from the support, and 
from the driving mechanism. 
Plaintiffs’ patent is a combination 


i support and drive shaft and the models | 
| exhibited 
simply used the support for its wringer | 


show this. The defendant 


to enclose the drive shaft. It did not 


affect the drive shaft but it seemed the | 
| better construction to place them in this 
close relationship and thereby facilitate 
} radial adjustment. | 


Infringement 


Absence of One Element in Combination. |{- 


Of Old Methods Avoids Infringement 


pensation Act: Navigable Waters: 
a person was discovered to be injured 


on the head by a lump of coal falling 





IV.) August 15, 1929. 


pensation Act: No Presumption as 


MASTER AND SERVANT: Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
' Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Evidence: Burden of Proof.—Where 
after he had walked from the hold of 


a vessel on to the wharf, and prior to death he stated that he had been hit 


from a beam in the hold of the vessel 


while he and others were dislodging such lumps of coal, held: There is ample 
justification from all the evidence and circumstances, despite the fact that 
no one witnessed the accident, for the conclusion that the accident occurred 
on the ship and therefore that the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act applied—Pocahontas Fuel 
Court for the District of Maine.)—Yearly Index Page 1420, Col. 6 (Volume 


Co. v. Monahan.—(District 


to Jurisdiction: Necessity of Proof 


of Jurisdiction: Section 20 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 


pensation Act.—The presumption created by Section 20 of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act (U.S. C. Tit. 33, Sec. 920), 
“that the claim comes within the provisions of the Act,” refers to other cir- 
cumstances than the jurisdictional fact of the accident occurring on navi- 
gable waters, and this jurisdictional fact must appear to exist.—Pocahontas 
Fuel Co. v. Monahan.—(District Court for the District of Maine.)—Yearly 


Index Page 1420, Col. 6 (Volume IV.) 


The supporting tube performs no of- | 


| fice that it did not perform in the Wenz- | 
It was merely positioned } 


elman patent. 
differently. 


‘Combination Support 


Is Basis of Claim 


. Plaintiffs’ patent did not call for an 
independent support but for a combina- 
Defend- 
ant does not use the drive shaft as a 
seating member. 


77 Fed. 432, l.c. 451, when he said: 
“The absence, from a device that is 


| alleged to infringe a patented combina- 
| tion of old elements, of a single essen- | 


tial element of that combination, is fatal 
to the claim of infringement.” 

Plaintiffs have two elements in their 
patented combination. The drive shaft 
is made to function as a seating member 
and support. The drive shaft employed 


| by the defendant in its device performs 


the sole function of a drive shaft. Its 
seating and supporting member is wholly 
independent of, but in close proximity 
to the drive shaft. The supporting part 
performs its function independertly of 


The rule in such cases | 
| was stated by Judge Sanborn in Adams 
Electric Railway Co. v. Lindell Ry. Co., | 


INFRINGEMENT: Combinations: 


August 15, 1929, { 


Patents | 


Omission of Elements: 


Clothes 


Wrirgers.—Patent No. 1288694, directed to clothes wringers, and having as 


a-distinguishing characteristic the combination drive shaft and support for | 
a wringer, held: Not infringed by defendant’s wringer in which the drive | 


shaft performed one function only, that of transmitting force, and in which 
2 separate, tubular member enclosed said shaft and served as a support for 


the wringer.—Power, Trustee, et al. v. 


Court for the Western District of Missouri.)—Yearly Index Page 1420, Col. 2 


(Volume IV.) August 15, 1929. 


Mola Washing Machine Co. (District 


| 





INFRINGEMENT: Identity of Mode of Operation: “Make-ready” of Im- 
pression Cylinders of Newspaper Printing Presses.—A patent for a “make- 
ready” of impression cylinders of newspaper printing presses, composed of 
blankets of comminuted cork and linseed oil mixed, specially prepared, in 


lieu of blankets formerly used, held: Infringed, defendants’ device perform- 
ing substantially the same function in substantially the same way though 


The Portland Telegram et al. 


differing therefrom structurally in providing fakric on each side of the 
blanket rather than on only one side—New England Fibre Blanket Co. v. 
(District Court for the District of Oregon.)— 


Yearly Index Page 1420, Col. 1 (Volume IV.) August 15, 1929. 


PATENTABILITY: Anticipation: Sound Reproducing Diaphragms for 


Radios.—Where claims 1, 2 


» & 


3, 4 and 6, covering sound reproducing dia- 


phragms for radios, etc., were found readable without difficulty on a prior 
patent, and applicant did not point out any limitations in the claims dis- 


tinguishing his device from that of 
there was a structural and functional 


said patent, though contending that 
difference between the devices, held: 


Claims anticipated. Claims 5, 7, 8 and 9 were also found met in the prior 


art. 


the drive shaft, except that they. consti- | 


tute a common axis. 


2. Plaintiffs’ claim would not be broad | 
enough to include an independent sup- | 
| port and seating member such as used 
| by the defendant. 


“It is*well settled that the specifica- 
tions and claims must be read to mean 
what they say, and the device which they 
specify must be shown to be the one 
which produces the effect which they 
specify. The . bject of the patent law is 
to secure to the inventor all to which he 
is entitled, and it is also intended to 
apprise the public of what is still left 
open to them. The claim must be the 
measure of the patentee’s right to re- 
lief. (Royal Company v. Tweedie, 276 
Fed. 351, ].c. 355.) 

3. This is not a case where there is 


jan infringement because the same form 


of device is used or where the same 
mode of operation is adopted. 
In the instant case the form of the 


| device is the distinguishing characteris- 


tie of the invention. The invention is 
upon a combination support and drive 
The defendant uses no such com- 
(Wayne Mfg. Co. v. Be..bow- 
Brammer Mfg. Co., 168 Fed; 271.) 

In view of the foregoing, it does not 
appear that the defendant has infringed 


the patent claimed by the plaintiffs and | 


their bill will accordingly be dismissed. 
August 1, 1929, 


Chemicals Expands 


Exports and Imports Exceed 
Level of Last Year. 
Exports and imports of industrial 
chemicals increased in the first half of 
1929 over 1928, according to a report 


just issued by the Department of Com- | 


merce. Exports of fertilizer were 


| smaller, while imports expanded. 


‘The sections of the report dealing 
with the general chemical trade were 
printed in the United States Daily of 
August 14. The section dealing with in- 
dustrial chemicals follows in full text: 

Although total exports of 
chemicals, including chemical specialties, 


{amounting to $21,265,800, were only 1 


per cent above those of last year, the 
imports of $15,000,000 were one-third 
more. The increase in imports, how- 
ever, was limited for the most part to 


|a comparatively few commodities and to 
| the 


miscellaneous 
chemical class. 

_After the large shipments of insecti- 
cides, fungicides, .disinfectants, and sim- 
ilar preparations last year, this group 
of commodities was down about one- 
tenth, chiefly accounting for the fact 
that the total industrial chemical group 
failed to make better showing. Out of 
a total exportation of $2,800,000 for all 
insecticides and disinfectants, household 
insecticides continued to lead with 
World preference seems to 
be for the liquid form, which accounted 
for $1,581,000 worth sent to practically 
all countries. Total industrial chemical 


general industrial- 


| specialties exported were $7,255,500 for 
| the cu'rent half year. 


In the industrial chemicals sold as 
such there were the usual ups and downs, 
although the total of $14,000,000 was 4 
per cent above last year’s figure. The 
trend toward increased consumption in 
most of the consuming markets of syn- 
thetic chemicals was evident by larger 
United States exports of these. 

One of the best illustrations of the 
shifting in commodities is that of acetate 
of lime, which formerly was one of the 
leading individual chemicals exported. 
This was formerly an intermediate com- 
modity obtained in the wood-distillation 
industry and used for manufacture of 
acetic acid. With the development of 
the new process for the procurement of 
acetic acid direct, this commodity nat- 


industrial | 


Patent No. 1723550.—Ex parte Kitto. (Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office.) Yearly Index Page 1420, Col. 4 (Volume IV.) 


August 15, 1929. 


Claims for Sound Reproducing Patent 
Found to Be Anticipated By Prior Art 


Contention for Structural and Functional Difference Is | 


| 


Not Sustained by Board of Appeals. 


| Ex PARTE WILLIAM H. Kirto. 
| No. 676, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE 
| PATENT OFFICE. | 
[ns No. 1723550 was issued Au-!| 
gust 6, 1929, to William H. Kitto| 
| for sound reproducing diaphragm, on ap- 
plication No. 102159, filed April 15, 1926. 

The rejection of claims 1 to 9, covering 
sound reproducing diaphragms used on | 
}radios, on the ground of lack of inven- | 
tion over the prior art was affirmed as | 
to claims 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6, as these claims 
were found readable without diffiulty on 
the patent to Butler, and applicant did 
not point out. any limitations in the| 
claims distinguishing his device from that | 
lof said patent although he contended | 


/ one 


utyl acetates by $40,000, and 
jnitro and aceto cellulose solutions by more | 
the $150,000. About three-quarters of | 


| ethyl, and b 


the total shipments of acetone, amount- 
ling to $383,800, were destined to the 
| United Kingdom, with the remainder 
| comprising small amounts to many coun- | 
ltries. Canada and Australia are the 
leading purchasers of the other items. | 
Bleaching powder or chlorinated lime} 
likewise showed a marked decline from} 
12,678,000 pounds, valued at $203,600, to| 
| 3,835,000 pounds, $83,300. In the sodium | 
group, total of which reached $5,955,000 | 
(340,763,000 pounds) there were the | 
usual alterations, but the most outstand- | 
ing change was in sodium hydroxide or| 
|caustic soda, which gained nearly} 
| $200,000. 
| Gases, another of the younger chemi- 
ij cals in foreign trade, continued progress 
| to a total of $533,000 (5,910,000 pounds),| 
most important of which is ammonia an-| 
hydrous, shipped chiefly as a refrigerant. | 
In the import trade the outstanding | 
commodities are glycerin and specific) 
potassium compounds, which have shown | 
considerable increase this year. Five! 
times as much crude glycerin and almost 
\three times as much refined were im- 
| ported this year, or $528,000 (9,000,000 
| pounds) of the former and $387,000 (4,- 
| 259,000 pounds) of the latter. Receipts 
|of potassium carbonate, amounting to| 
$529,000 (11,677,000 pounds), of caustic | 
potash of $558,000 (7,778,000 pounds), | 
and of bitartrate or argols of $689,000 
(6,198,000 pounds) all exceeded those of | 
last year by around $200,000 each, So- 
dium compounds other than cyanide, fer-| 
rocyanide, and nitrite surpassed those of 
| last year by more than $600,000. Miscel- 
laneous chemical compounds, comprising 
| many commodities, were far above those 
of last year. 
During 1927 and 1928 exports of fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer materials tended 
to lower shipments and imports to higher 
shipments. During the first half of the 
current year, however, the reverse has 
been true, with exports up 18 per cent 
to $10,875,000 (761,200 tons) and im- 
ports down 5 per cent to $41,127,100 
| (1,244,200 tons). Of the individual com- 
modities, exports of ammonium sulphate 
| improved one-eighth and were four times 
as great as the imports, which fell one- 
third. 
terials were up to nearly six times the 
figure of last year. In the inward trade, 
however, receipts of calcium eyanide, 
|ealcium nitrate, and guano were consid- 
|erably more, while 10 per cent less of 
sodium nitrate was received. The most 
| outstanding, change was the decline of 


|70 per cent in ammonium-sulphate ni-|— 


trate imports. 


| disclosure, 


Exports of other nitrogenous ma-| 


APPEAL {that there was a structural and functional 


difference between the devices. 

Claim 7, including a limitation to the 
effect that one of the sheets of lamina 
sections was of smaller diameter than the 
other, a limitation not found in the basic 
patent to Falk but present in the Butler 
was also disallowed. Claims 
5, 8 and 9 were held anticipated bya sin- 
gle patent. 

Myron J. Dikeman for applicant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chief 


| Henry and Ruckman) follows: 


This is an appeal from the rejection of 
claims 1 to 9. Claims 1 and 9 are repre- 
sentative and read as follows: 

“1, A sound producing diaphragm | 
adapted for use in a sound producing or 
transmitting instrument, comprising a 
laminated disc of a series of thin sheet 
sections packed together, each sheet sec- 


| tion possessing a different rate of natural 


body vibration than its adjacent sheet 
section, the several sheet sections being 
so arranged as to be capable of vibrat- 
ing as a single unit. 

“9. A sound producing disphragm com- 
prising at least two laminae sections of 
very thin material, each lamina possess- 
ing a different rate of natural body vi- 
bration, a lubricant placed between the 
laminae, and all capable of being vibrated 
as a single diaphragm.”’ 

The references relied upon are: Butler, 
No. 1081719, December 16, 1913; Falk, 
No. 1542685, June 16, 1925; Lakhovsky 
(Br.), No. 237798, of 1925. 


Greater Frequency Range 
Sought By Device 


_The invention relates to a composite 
diaphragm adapted for sound producing | 
devices such as radio, telephone, and pho- 
nograph instruments. The diaphragm is 
formed of several sheets or laminae of 
different material and having different 
natural; rates of vibration and so ar- 
ranged as to be capable of vibrating as a 
single unit and producing sound with a 
modulated tone and with a greater range 
of frequencies. 

Claims 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 stand rejected 
on Butler or Falk. 

Butler provides an attachment for the 


Many Municipalities Ask 
Long Hours of Laborers 


[Continued from Page 1.1 | 
10 hours a day, 60 hours a week, and in 
one or two even in excess of that. 


It is only necessary to add that. in 
some cities the hours of work are more 
than 10 hours a day, but fall inside of 
the 60-hour week because a short day 
is worked on Saturday. One city, Pat- 
terson, La., works its men 11 hours a 
day for 6 days in the week, in other 
words 66 hours a week. Another city, 
Pulaski, Tenn, with a population of 2,780, 
works its men 1042 hours a day 6 days 
a week, or 63 hours a week. 

This bureau is in receipt of letters 
from persons in cities of less than 2,500 
population (which were not covered by 
the survey) indicatfng that municipal 
employment for 10 hours a day, and even 
as high as 11 hours.a day, for-6 days in 
a week, is not at all uncommon in the 
smaller municipalities. 


Avrnorizen STATEMENTS ON’ 


PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


ty Are PreseNteD HEREIN, Berne 
THE UNrtep SUTES DAILY 


Compensation 


Court Awards Compensation in Case 


In W hich Accident W as Not W itnessed 


Statement of Victim Accepted That He Was Injured by 
Blow on Head From Lump of Coal. 


| PocaHontas Fue Co, INc., ET AL. V. 
Patrick J. MONAHAN, COMMISSIONER, 
ETC. Equiry No. 918, DistRicT Court 


FOR THE DISTRICT OF MAINE. 


T 


of the Longshoremen’s and Harbo 


Workers’ Compensation Act “that the 
claim comes within the provisions of the 


act,” does not create a presumption tha 


the accident, out of which the claim arose, 
occurred on navigable waters, the Dis- 


trict Court for the District of Maine hold 
in the opinion herein, but that fact mus 


be proved to the satisfaction of the Court. 
The deceased was found injured after 


walking from the hold of the  vesse 


| onto the wharf and he stated, prior to| 
| his death, that ‘he had been hit on the} 
| head by a lump of coal falling from the 
| beam of a ship while he and his fellow- 

workmen were dislodging such lumps of 


coal. The Court holds that there is am 


| ple justification, from all the facts and 
surrounding circumstances, despite the 
fact that no one witnessed the accident, 
| for the conclusion that the accident oc- 
| curred on the ship and that therefore the 
deceased was entitled to the benefits of 


the act. 
Bill in Equity 
Is Filed in Suit 


The full text of the opinion of District 
| Judge Peters follows: 

This is a bill in equity brought by the 
| Pocahontas Fuel Company and its insur- 
ance carrier to set aside an award of; 
compensation made by the deputy com- 
missioner under the provisions of the 
United States Longshoremen’s and Har-| 


bor Workers’ Compensation Act. 


By reason of the wording of Section 
21(b) of the act referred to, the Court! 
in such a case as this is limited to the| 
inquiry as te whether or not the com- 
pensation order made by the deputy com- 
missioner is in accordance with law; if 
not, it may be set aside through injunc- 


tion proceedings. 
Act Termed Inapplicable. 


i 
The plaintiff’s. first clam is that the 

act does not apply and that the deputy 
commissioner had no jurisdiction because 
there was not sufficient evidence that 
the death resulted from an injury occur- 
ring upon navigable waters of the United 
The act specifies that compen- 
sation under it shall be payable only in 
injury 
| occurring upon navigable waters and in 
| case recovery through workmen’s com- 


States. 


case the death results from an 








usual diaphragm 7 of a sound producing! 
The diaphragm and attach-| 
ment are clamped together between the 
casing and cap or cover. Claims 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 6 appear to read without difficulty 
We do not 
find that appellant has pointed out any 
limitations in these claims that distin- 
guish his device from that of Butler, but 
he contends that the “construction of the 
discs as a whole is entirely different” in 


instrument. 


upon Butler’s disciosure. 


the devices of the respective parties and 
that their mode of operation is entirely 
different. Concerning the latter conten- 
tion it is noted that the claims are all 


article claims and the fact that the pat- 


entee and appellant have different theo- 
ries as to how the diaphragms operate 
is immaterial. 

Appellant’s 
Butler’s attachment cannot operate to 
produce a sound is not well taken, for the 
reasons set forth in the examiner’s state- 
ment. Moreover, in his ‘first office action 
(paper No. 2) the examiner referred to 
Fig. 2 of Butler and apparently con- 
strued his composite diaphragm as con- 
sisting of the diaphragm 7 with the at- 
tachment of Fig. 3 added thereto, the 
whole constituting and vibrating as a 


single unit. This construction also clearly | 
responds to the wording of these claims. 


Claims Found to Be Used 
In Former Patents 


The claims 1, 2, 3, and 4 are found to 
read fairly on the disclosure in the Falk | 


patent. 


Claims 6 and 7 specify that one of the! 
sheet or lamina sections is of smaller 


diameter than the others. This feature 
is not found in Falk, but is clearly dis- 
closed in Butler. 


The examiner rejected claims 5, 8, and| 


9, which include a lubricant between the 
sheet sections, on the British patent to 
Lakhovsky. This patent shows a dia- 
phragm composed of two plates a and b 
with a layer c¢ therebetween of “an oily 
or viscous material such as oil, vaseline, 
paraffin, or the like.” Appellant has 
failed to discuss this patent im his brief 
or point out why claims 5, 8, and 9 are 
not anticipated thereby. We agree with 
the examiner’s rejection of claims 5, 8, 
and 9 on Lakhovsky. 


The action of the examiner is affirmed. 


You Can 


HE presumption created by Section 20 


further contention that | 


pensation proceedings can not validly be 
had under State law. Inder the same 
section, which is Section 3 of the act, 
it is also provided that mo compensation 
shall be payable if the imjury was occa- 
sioned solely by the intoxication of the 
employe or by wilful imtent of the em- 
ploye to injure or kill himself or another. 
Under Section 20, under the head of 
“Presumptions,” it is provided that in 
proceedings for the emforcement of a 
claim under this act it shall be presumed, 
in the absence of satisfactory evidence te 
the contrary: ern 

(a) That the claim comes within the 
provisions of this act. , 

(b) That sufficient notice of such claim 
has been given. s w 

(c) That the injury was not occa- 
sioned solely by intoxication of the in- 
jured employe. 

(d) That the injury was not occa- 
sioned by the wilful intention of the in- 
jured employe to injure or kill himseif 
or another. 

I take it that the provision under (a) 
that any claim is presumed to be within 
the provisions of the act, refers to other 
circumstances than the jurisdictional fact 
of the accident occurring upon navigable 
waters. The act does not say that when 
a claim: is made there shall be a pre- 
sumption that the accident occurred upon 
navigable waters. I regard this as a 
fundamental jurisdictional fact which 
must appear to exist. Otherwise the 
whole act is inapplicable. 
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Dying Declaration 
Received in Evidence 


Counsel for plaintiffs argue that there 
is not sufficient evidence that the de- 
ceased was injured on the vessel He 
was discovered to be injured after he 
had walked from the vessel onto the 
wharf; whereupon he -was taken to a 
hospital and subsequently died, from the 
effects of a blow on the head. He stated 
on his way to the hospital that he had 
been hit on the head by a lump of coal 
falling from a beam in the hold of the 
ship while he and others were dislodging 
such lumps of coal for the very purpose 
of preventing such accidents. The act 
provides that declarations of the de- 
ceased employe concerning the injury 
may be received in evidence, and, if cor- 
roborated, be sufficient to establish the 
fact of injury. In this, case evidence 
establishing the fact of irijury would nec- 
essarily establish the place where the in- 
jury occurred. , 

From the record in the case it ap- 
‘pears that the deceased employe was at 
work in the hold of the ship on the morn- 
ing of the accident, cleaning down coal 
from the beams or stringers overhead. 
A fellow-workman testified that the last 
he saw of the deceased he was picking 
up lumps of coal and throwing them at 
the lumps on the beams. to knock them 
down. No one saw the accident. Pres- 
ently the deceased was seen on the wharf 
holding his hand to his head, evidently 
requiring assistance, amd made the state- 
ment, upon inquiry, that he had been 
struck on the head by a lump of ‘coal; 
there was a cut on his head, and on the 
way to the hospital where he was taken 
immediately he made a further state- 
ment to the same effect. 

While his statement that he was struck 
on the head by a piece of coal is no 
corroborated by any witness who saw the 
actual occurrence, there is ample justifi- 
fication from all the evidence and the 
circumstances for the conclusion that the 
accident occurred on the ship and there- 
fore that the Longshoremen’s Compen- 
sation Act applies. This being the case, 
it is apparent that no conclusion of the 
deputy commissioner can be disturbed as 
not being in accordance with the law, be- 
cause they have evidence to support them. 

There are certain other objections 
raised by plaintiffs to the report of the 
deputy commissioner, but they do not 
have sufficient merit to authorize me, by 
|injunction proceedings, to set aside any 
part of the order. The deputy commis- 
sioner is given wide authority; his find- 
ings are conclusive if there is any evi- 
dence to support them. Having found 
that he was justified in taking jurisdic. 
tion in the matter I am not authorized 
to interfere unless it appears that his 
proceedings were not in accordance with 
am. and I cannot say that such is the 
| fact. 

The bill will have to be dismissed with 
costs. 

August 3, 1929. 
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O MEET a growing demand for reprints of 

articles published in The United States Daily, 
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such reprints at a nominal price. 


Whenever you want reprints of particular arti- 
cles from The United States Daily, for distribu- 
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only or on both sides is an infringement. | the patent. |urally has gradually diminished in im- 
The device of the defendant performs| The defendant asserts that the seating | portance. Exports have felt the reaction 
substantially the same function in sub-|0f the wringer upon the rotating drive | until only 88,400 pounds, valued at 
stantially the same manner to accomplish | Shaft made the patent impracticable and | $5,800, were exported the current half 
the same results as plaintiff's patent,|°!n9 utility. . _ | year, compared with 7,711,000 pounds, 
and is, therefore, I take it, an infringe- | It will be observed from the foregoing | valued at $250,600 the first half of last 
ment, although plaintiff’s patent is not that the sole and only question in the | year, At the same time imports of 
a pioneer patent. (Eibel v. Paper Co., case is whether the defendant infringed | acetic acid into the United States 
29 Fed. 2d. 673.) by using a cylinder or tube to support | reached 15,721,000 pounds, worth 
; c 4 the wringer and at the same time to em- | $1,194,500, 
Decree accordingly. ploy such cylinder or tube to house or | 
July 29, 1929. encase the drive shaft. ' 
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and this expansion continued through- 
out the current half year, until the total 
of $16,314,000 was nearly one-fourth 
more than last year and higher than 
|any other half-year period. A constant 
; demand for these commodities has been 
|created in practically all countries of 

Exports of acetone exceeded those of | the world, with more or less steady sale 
last year by nearly $150,000, of amyi'each month of the year, 
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“URLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Senator Connally Urges Adoption of Rejected Method as 
Only Means of Farm Relief. 





Adoption of the export debenture | 
plan was advocated by Senator Con- 
nally (Dem.), of Texas, as the only 
practical method of aiding the 
farmer, in a recent address. before 
the Institute of Public Affairs, at 
the University of Virginia. 
Publication of Senator Connally’s 
address was begun in the issue of 
August 14. The full text proceeds: 
What were the objections to the de- 
benture plan urged by President Hoover 
and Secretary of the Treasury Mellon? 
It was said that since the debentures 
were not to be paid directly to the| 
farmers but to the exporters, the increase 
in price would not be reflected back to| 
the farmer. 

The one thing that the farmer needs, 
and the one thing the farmer expects is| 
something that will increase his price. 
Any remedy short of an increase of price| 
to the farmer will not fulfill the prom-| 


ises which Congress and the country 
have made. Will the debenture plan 
raise the price? It is not denied by econ- 
omists that the domestic prices as well 
as the foreign price will be enhanced 
practically to the extent of the export 
debenture. The fact that certificates 
may be discounted when sold to im- 
porters is true, but that discount will be 
small. In Sweden the Government guar- 
antees to redeem debenture certificates 
at 98 cents on the dollar. The result is 
they have not been so redeemed. The 
exporters pay 99 or 100 per cent for 
them. 


Economists Say Plan 
Will Increase Prices 


It will raise the price. There is no 
serious question about that. It will stim- 
ulate competitive buying between ex- | 
porters who may receive a premium on 
exports and domestic buyers who will be) 
forced to met the exporters price. As 
a result the levelof prices on_ the| 
domestic article will rise practically to} 
the level of the foreign price plus the, 
debenture less freight and carrying 
charges. If the domestic price is raised, 
the farmer will get the benefit of the 
raise. 








Demand for Goat Leather 
Offers Market in Holland 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
while in pre-war years a part of the im- 
ports was reexported. 

Leather exports from the Netherlands 
in 1928 amounted to 7,761,600 pounds, 
according to official statistics. Of this 
total, more than 40 per cent was of the 
heavier types (sole, belting, and harness 
leather), about 39 per cent upper 
leathers, and about 12 per cent lining 
leathers) When compared with the of- 
ficial statistics of the leather expcrts for 
1913, these figures show a decline. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that in 
1913 large amounts of imported leather 
were reexported,. and these were in- 
eluded in the statistics as exports. In 
the years prior to the war only occa- 





sional quantities of Dutch leather were |: 


sold in the United States, but in late 
years there has been a growing volume 
of this leather sold on the American 
market. 

It is interesting to note that the prin- 
cipal suppliers of leather to The Nether- 
lands are also the chief importers of this 
commodity from: that country. The 
United Kingdom is an important con- 
sumer of Dutch leather and imports very 
large amounts each year. Large amounts 
ar. also sold to other nearby countries, 
especially Germany and Belgium. Con- 
siderable quantities of this leather are 
also exported to Dutch possessions. 

The following table shows the exports 
and imports of leather (in metric tons) 
by The Netherlands during 1928, obtained 
from the official Netherland statistics. 





























Imp. Exp. 
Soles and harness leather: 
Gérmany . an eae 226 385 
Belgium its hs ee 304 58 
United Kingdom 40 490 
Denmark ....... . 5 
, France ; 56 
Czechoslovakia 12 7 
Other countries 201 49 
BEOEAN 5.0 a caine whe ORAS » ae 1,087 
Upper leather: 
Germany ....... 524 91 
United Kingdom 138 637 
United States Heke 65 263 
Czhechoslovakia .....+++-. 39 ae 
Belgium .. ees bene * 67 ey 
ST chin an% 1 a noehtheaen 32 Sian 
PEs i+ tangs woe eaenethaae 8 ashe 
PAI Lin's oun nica) Sendehe 9% 7 tees 
Luxemburee .. i... ccovevees 6 ; 
Other countries ,...s+++++. 47 384 
BE: ny ce bine nekksesnaoy ee 1,375 
Patent leather: 
ee PPR oe 35 
MNIUE 3 Sols be ccennbisees 6 
United States ......++-+-- 2 oe 
Other countries .....+++-. 49 Na 
Lining leather: 
MOUPAMOD. 6s cnc soca 9 150 
Sarr 28 61 
United Kingdom ......+.-. 144 67 
MPURNOEY: swdio's > $b p00 80 ORNS” 00 os 31 
Austria ... : aaa wien 45 
Czechoslovakia ..........-- 21 
Netherland East Indies 1 
PUREOE Ds sah oii, vit: 503 ; 
Other countries 13 61 
MMII SA nino s oc sae As 697 427 
Belting leather: 
Germany .. St 27 174 
Belgium BA Ag 152 “8 
United Kingdom .... 10 86 
Sweden ....... goa 31 
Switzerland y ceo sheu ee ae BT 32 
Czechoslovakia cevanne pcs 17 
Other countries ....- hhacee 18 47 
Total . 206 405 
Other leather: 
Germany ... 65 soa 
AIAIUIY oaths aiiga cers Kaas 11 st 
United Kingdom 21 we 
Other countries 45 234 
Total . 182 234 
*Potal leather: 
Kelgium c cite We bEaakate 568 137 
Germany rr 876 800 
United Kingdom ... 353 1,280 
United States 7 263 
Other countries 992 1,048 
Tota) 2,856 3,528 
*The figures given under the heading 
“Total leathér’’ may be misleading. since in 
some classes details relative to the trade 
with the four countries shown separately 





may be included under “Other countries.” 
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Objection to Export Debenture Plan 
Said to Apply Equally to Protection 


The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, among 
others, contains an illuminating article 
by Professor Stewart, of the University 
of Illinois, upon the export debenture 
plan. It is the opinion of the economists 
writing these articles that the debenture 
certificates will raise the price of the 


amount of the debenture certificate. | 

It was then urged: that if the increased 
prices. did reflect to/the farmer, produc- 
tion would be stimulated. -I submit that 
any plan that in fact raises the farmet’s | 
price, of course, will have a tendency 
to stimulate production. But what do| 
we intend to do for the farmer? Do we 
want to raise his price? If we are not| 
to give him a better market, if we are} 
not to increase his price, the political | 
promises made in the last campaign are 
repudiated. It may be suggested that| 
if the price of a few articles only be 
increased, the production of those articles | 
would be stimulated, but when in effect 
we increase the price of all agricultural 
commodities there is no great danger of | 
increased production. | 

Why? Because each crop would then | 
compete with every other crop, both in 
acreage and in the matter of produc- | 
tion costs. In other words, marginal 
land which could be planted either to 
cotton or wheat or corn would go into| 
that particular crop which, in view of 
production cost and price, should offer 
the greatest reward. While the acreage | 
of corn might be increased, the acreage | 
of cotton would be reduced, or, in the 
other case, the acreaeg of wheat would | 
be reduced; and if we raise the price | 
of all agricultural commodities in ap- | 
proximately the same proportion the | 
danger of overproduction is almost en- | 
tirely eliminated. 


Price Increase Will Not Hurt 
Diversification on Farms 


Another objection was that the stim- | 
ulation of production of certain com- | 
modities would disturb the whole basis | 
of diversification. A general increase in | 
price of agricultural products would not | 
tend to disturb diversification. In the, 
case of agricultural commodities of | 
which we do not produce an exportable | 
surplus the protective tariff may be ap- | 
plied, and the price thereby be increased; | 
and as to the exportable surplus the | 
debenture plan may be applied, and thus | 
the price of all agricultural products | 
may be appreciably lifted withraut dis- | 
turbing the ratio as to diversification of | 
crops. 

It was next said that because of stocks | 
in the hands of dealers a gigantic gift | 
to such dealers would result. If prices | 
are raised by any process, either by the 
present law, through improved market- | 
ing or otherwise, 





will not those who! 
have stocks in their warehouses receive 
such an advantage? Such a claim is an| 
argument against any plan. The Presi- | 
dent expressed a fear that export| 
bounties would result in the adoption of | 
countervailing duties by foreign gov- 
ernments. When we levy a duty on 
manufactured goods is there not always 
the possibility that countervailing duties 
may be adopted? But does that fear 
deter us? The Congress goes on from 
year to year raising higher and_ still 
higher tariff rates in defiance of such a 
fear. Those who are bold andgfearless 
in the cause of tariff protected interests 
grow cautious and fearful in the cause 
of the farmer. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Mellon, objected that the 
plan would be an expense to the 
Treasury. 


Plan Will Not Take 
Money From Treasury 


This plan will not take directly out of | 
the Treasury a single dollar. It will 
prevent money from going into the Treas- 
ury. It will intercept customs duties on 
the way to the Treasury. Let us see if 


Whenever tariff rates are raised, above a 
certain point the revenue derived from 
that article declines. Money is thereby 
shut out of the Treasury; and that is 
what this plan does, and nothing more. | 

Take, for instance, the cases of butter | 
and aluminum. Under the ‘old _ tariff | 
law, during the first three years, from} 
January 1, 1923, until April 1, 1926,| 





.|there was an 8-cent tariff on ewer | 
of 


Fifty million pounds of butter were 
brought in during that period, paying | 
duties of $4,000,000 or $103,000 a month. 
In 1926 the rate was changed to 12 cents, 
and only 11,000,000 pounds of butter 
came in, or $1,400,000 or only $68,000 a | 
month, In other words, by raising the | 
tariff on butter, we kept out of the | 
Treasury something like $2,600,000. But | 
was there any complaint? Was that any 
valid reason why we should not put a 
tariff on butter to protect the domestic 
producers? It kept that much money 
out cf the Treasury. 

In the case of aluminum kitchen hol- 
low ware during the last three years, 
under the old law the revenue collected 
from duties on aluminum ware amounted 
to $619,000. During the three years 
under the present tariff law, carrying 
higher rates, the duty collected was only 
$228,000. Hence, the present tariff on 
aluminum, kept out of the Treasury 
$391,000 that would have gone into the 
Treasury under normal conditions had 
the tariff not been increased. 


Would Devote Revenue 
To Aiding Agriculture 


The debenture plan proposes to appro- 
priate a part of the revenue derived from 
a protective import tariff for the benefit 
of domestic industries and employ it to 
give to certain other domestic industries 
a similar advantage on their exports. 

It proposes to give back to the farmer 
a portion.of what the tariff has continu- 
ously been taking out of his pocket. 
Annually there is collected about $200,- 
000,000 on imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts. The public pays that sum to pro- 
tect producers. Why could not a portion 
of that sum be utilized in the same cause 


by giving tariff benefits to other agri- | 


cultural commodities? It was estimated 
that the debenture plan would cost not 
to exceed $150,000,000 annually. 

The Government is spending millions 
of dollars annually to encourage the ex- 
portation of American manufactured 
goods. At public expense it maintains 
agents all over the world to promote the 
sale of manufactured goods. It has 
adopted the principle of an export de- 
benture. 

Domestic freight rates are so con- 
structed as to give an advantage to the 
exporter of manufactured goods, Steel 
shipped from Chicago to San Francisco 
for export costs 40 cents per 100 pounds. 
If shipped for domestic use it costs from 
$1 to $1.25 per 100 pounds; from Pitts- 
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Topical Survey of the Government 





HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 





Special Library Provided to Aid in Training © 


Army Engineers in Performance of Duties 


Topic 45—Technical Libraries 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of, the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


President of the United States, | 


1923-1929. 


First Article—Engineer School Library, Army War College. 


In these articles presenting 4 Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Technical Libra- 


ries. 


By H. E. Haferkorn, 


Librarian, Engineer School, Army War College. 


center of the Army. 


T 


HE Engineer School is the engineer training 
Its functions are to de- 
velop commanders and staff officers for engineer 
units; to train officers in their duties in war 


in 1914, and in May of that year the Library was 
moved to the third floor of what was to be the Ad- 
ministration Building, and ample stack room and other 
quarters for the proper functions of the Library were 


provided.. The Library was furnished with standard 


80,000 volumes. 


and in peace, including the execution of such public 


works and like activities with which they may be en- 
trusted; to collect and disseminate engineer informa- 
tion; to develop engineer equipment and engineer train- 
to teach the relation of the engineer 
branch to other .branches of the Army; to study the 
organization and employment of engineers in past wars 
and to advise on their future organization and em- 


ing methods; 


ployment. 


According to “Early Days of the Engineer School 
of Application,” by the late Brigadier General Henry 
Larcom Abbot, the Engineer School, at first called 
“The Engineer School of Application,” was established 
in 1866. Systematic work did not begin, however, until 


the summer of 1867. 


T 


ae ~ % 


gradually from a small 


at West Point, N. Y. 


Other engineer companies were formed during the 
q The Engineer Battalion was formally re- 
organized by the act of Congress dated July 28, 1866. 
The headquarters of the Battalion were then located 
at Willets Point, N. Y., and the technical book collec- 
tion of the Battalion formed the nucleus of a library 
to which were, added other volumes purchased from 
funds provided for certain duties and investigations 
assigned to the Battalion by Congress. 
of books for the purposes mentioned was first au- 
thorized by the Army appropriation act of July 5, 
1884, and finally by the act of March 2, 1905. 


Civil War. 


» 7 * 


(THE Engineer School and its Library were trans- 

ferred from Willets Point, N. Y., to Washington 
Barracks in 1901, but only insufficient quarters were 
available for the Library, so that a large number of 
books remained packed up in wooden boxes, or were 


poorly shelved. 
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burgh to New York for export 20%: 
cents and 34 cents for domestic con- 
sumption. : 

The rate on agricultural implements 
from Chicago to San Francisco for ex- 
port to the Chinese farmer costs $1 per 
100 pounds. The same shipment, if for 
domestic consumption by American farm- 
ers, costs $1.93. Automobiles shipped 
from Detroit to San Francisco for ex- 
port pay $2.10 per 100, but if for domes- 
tic use cost $4.65; from Detroit to New 
Orleans for export, $1.74, and for do- 
mestic, $2.39 per 100. 


Differences Declared 
To Be Form of Debenture. 


These discriminations in rates in fa- 
vor of exported manufactured goods are 
a form of export debenture. The reduc- 
tion of freight on exports increases the 
rates on domestic shipments. Other ship- 


pers must pay the losses sustained on eXx- | 


ports. 
Recently the railroads, at the request 
President Hoover,: reduced freight 
rates on grain intended for export. The 
reduction was nothing more nor less than 
an export debenture. If it is sound to 
give an advantage to manufactured ex- 
ports, why is it unsound to give an ad- 
vantage to farm products for export? 
We are told by the manufacturer that 
he cannot compete in the dometsic mar- 
ket because he cannot compete with the 
pauper labor of Europe. I suggest that 
|every man who out on the plains of the 
| Dakotas and Minnesota raises a bushel 
|of wheat by his toil and the sweat of 
| his own body is competing with another 
man away out yonder on the steppes of 
| Russia or on the plains of Rumania or 
| Argentina. He is competing with the 
|peasant and the pauper labor of the 


| world no less than the manufacturer who | a 


receives his bounty at the customhouse. 
Every man in the South who goes 
down the hot cotton row in the summer 
|/and produces that. great staple is com- 
| peting with some man yonder on the 
| banks of the Nile and with some laborer 
} on a plantation in India. 
On the other hand, the 
farmer is at still further disadvantage. 
The peasant in Europe and the peon in 
| India can go into a world free market 

and buy the articles that he must con- 
|sume. The American farmer must not 
| only meet the competition of ‘the peasant, 
|! but when he goes into the market he 
|cannot go into the same market with 
| the peasant. He must go into a highly 
| protected, artificially lifted market to 


buy his goods, paying a premium thereon | 


to the manufacturer. 
Development of System 
Of Peasantry Suggested 


The tendency towards the formation of 
| tremendous organizations of capital in 
industry suggests the possibility that 
| agriculture 1s to witness a similar de- 
velopment, Some observers predict that 
| oom orations may acquire large bodies 
of land and by the introduction of mod- 
}ern industrial methods cultivate crops 
by the employment of day labor and 
| that by such a process the farmer who 
| heretofore has conducted his individual 
farm unit may be reduced to a state 
similar to that of a peasant. 

Such an eventuality cannot be con- 
templated without great concern, The 


} 


| dividends of the corporations might in- | 
| crease but the national dividends would | 


\greatly decline, Rurat America has 


’ 


American . 


HE Library of the Engineer School has developed 
; assortment of technical 
books, termed the Library of “A” Company, Engineers, 


New buildings for the Engineer School were finished 








W 


steel stacks and‘ modern equipment for catalogue and 
research work, and with space enough to accommodate 


In 1919 the Engineer School was transferred to Camp 
Humphreys, now Fort Humphreys, Virginia, and it 
was soon found necessary to establish a branch of the 
Library there by transferring temporarily, from the 
main Library, such volumes as were needed in the 
courses of the School. 


* 


HEN the Library was moved to the new quarters, 
May 31,1919, it had on its shelves approximately 
50,000 volumes, including 8,000 pamphlets. 
also 300 typewritten manuscripts representing transla- 
tions, studies, and other papers by the staff of the 
School, by student officers, and from other sources, - 
some of a confidential character. 


Besides purchases the Library .received from time 
to time donations from retired officers of the Corps of 
Engineers and from private sources, also from Gov- 
ernment bureaus and learned societies. 
the shelves are estimated to contain more than 60,000 
books and bound periodicals and transactions of so- 


There were 


At present 


cieties, and about 8,000 pamphlets, of which 45,000 


T 


volumes are accessioned. 


% * * 


HE Engineer School Library is primarily a refer- 
ence library, specializing in military art and science, 


military, civil, hydraulic, mechanical, electrical, and 


title. 


The purchase 


Engineers. 


municipal engineering, and kindred branches. 
catalogue with printed Library of Congress cards is 
maintained, and this is arranged according to the dic- 
tionary system, alphabetically by author, subject and 
The Library’s most important function is to 
furnish reference lists and bibliographies on subjects 
and topics in the above-named branches of study. 
number of these bibliographies have been printed and 
distributed to other libraries in need of the same, and 
to the officers and student officers of the Corps of 


A card 


A 


The clientele of the Library, aside from the officers 


and student officers of the Engineer School, includes 


A 
volumes. 


always been an abiding place for sound 
sentiments of nationality and patriotism. 
The spirit of independence and _indi- 
vidualistic achievement that has 
tinguished rural America is one of our 
valued possessions. 

Home ownership ties the citizen to 
the soil. It gives him a sense of being 
part and parcel of our economic and 
political life. His interest in schools, 
highways and the institutions about him 
is stimulated by his identity with his 
locality. The corporate industrializa- 
tion of agriculture would be a national 
curse. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


dis- | 


No form of legislative relief will alone | 


afford a cure for the ills of agriculture. 


|The farmer must furnish most of the 


remedy for his salvation. Greater di- 
versification and the production of ar- 
ticles of food and of home consumption 
will greatly help. 
dairy cows will tend to balance the sin- 
gle crop farmer’s income. 


A few sheep and} 
' Manila, 


all officers of the Corps of Engineers and members of 
the American Socicty of Military Engineers. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 16, Howard R. Eliason, Libra- 
rian, Federal Trade Commission, will discuss 
the Commission's collection of 25,000 or more 





Army Orders 


Col. Warren W. Whitside, Q. M. C., West 
Point, N. Y., will proceed to Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Wash., D. C., for obser- 
vation and treatment. 

Lieut. Col. Charles 
28, S. O. 118 revoked. 

Capt. Howard F. K. Cahill, Inf., relieved 
from detail ‘with the Organized Reserves 
of the Third Corps Area, Wash., D. C. 

Capt. Maitland Bottoms, Coast Art., par. 





Burnett, Cav., par. 


20, S. C, 129 amended to assign him to 
Fort Monroe, Va. 
Capt. Morris E. Conable, Coast Art., 


from Fort MacArthur, Calif., to Manila, 
P. I. - 
Second Lieut. Richard W. Mayo, F. A.., 


from Fort Bragg, N. to the Panama 
Canal Dept. 
Warrant Officer Charles A. Ronan, from 


P. L, to Letterman General Hos- 


Cc. 


| pital, San Francisco, Calif. 


Industry and economy, of course, are | 


essential. Conservation of soil by ter- 
racing and the rotation of crops, and the 
employment of scientific methods of cul- 
tivation, will tend to reduce production 
costs, with consequent increase of in- 
come, 

Farm relief, however, involves some- 
thing more than the fate of the indi- 
vidual farmer. 
the problem must not be ignored. It has 
been said that within 25 years the farm- 
er’s problem will solve itself; that within 
a quarter of a century our population 
will be so great that it will consume our 
agricultural products and we shall have 
none for export. Aside from what is to 
happen to the farmer in the interval, we 
may well inquire whether it is desirable 
that we shall produce nothing for export, 
The United States has made ‘remark- 
le. industrial progress. Our factories 
have marvelously prospered and our in-| 
dustrial population vastly increased. To 
possess the fundamental necessities of 
food and clothing in excess of our own 
wants is also a national asset of great 
value. During the World War our abil- 
ity to produce wheat for export exerted 
possibly as great an influence upon win- 
ning the war as a drive in Flanders. To 
hold a dominating position in the cotton 
trade of the world is an advantage not 
without incalculable weight. Half of 
the foreign trade of the United States} 
is in agricultural products. 


Believes World Surplus 
Never Has Existed 


Much has been said about a world sur-| 
plus. [ do not believe that in the econ- 
omy of, things there is in truth a world 
surpius. of the useful and economic prod- 
ucts of human labor. I do not believe 
there was ever a time in the history of 
the world when there was so much food 
to eat that there was not somewhere else 
in the world a hungry mouth that needed 
it for sustenance. 

I do not believe. there was ever so 
much wool and cotton produced or fab- 
ricated in all the looms and spindles of 
the factories but that somewhere there 
was a body that needed clothing for its 
protection. I do not believe there was 
ever in the history of the world so much 
stone and brick and mortar to construct 
buildings and homes but that somewhere 
out yonder under the stars there was a 
body needing a roof for shelter. 

Our problem is to get the products of 
the one land to the people of other lands; 





First Lieut. Donald S. Burns, Air Corps, 
from Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Capt. John H. Wilson, 


Coast Art., de- 


| tailed as a member of the board of officers 


appointed for 


The national aspect of | for 


the purpose of performing 
duties of the board or review prescribed in 
the project for field manuals. 

Maj. Jacob L. Devers, F. A., detailed as 
a member of the board of officers appointed 
the 
board of review in the 


the prescribed 


| project for field manuals. 








to export the surplus in cotton and wheat | 
and other agricultural products. If real| 
farm relief is_to be provided it must be! 
such as to give the American farmer| 
economic equality with other industries. 
That pledge has been solemnly made to 
him. 

we are to protect manufacturers | 
from paupers abroad, it is unjust by the | 
same process to create paupers at home. 


If it is sound to pay a bounty to ene | 


laborers in the factory, why is it unsound 
by a similar process to protect laborers 
on the farm? “* 

Farm relief has been made a political 
football. In election years extravagant 
promises have been made to the farmer. 
After the election they have been broken. 
In elections he has been told “now is the 
time for all good farmers to come to the 
aid of the party.” After election he has 
been told that “the farmer must help 
himself.” 


The farmer constitutes one-third of the | 


population of the nation. His income is 
less than 10 per cent of the national in- 
come. His economic ills are fundamental. 

They cannot be cured by a homeopathic 
dose of “cooperative marketing” self- 
administered. pans increase his debts. 
He needs sometfing with which to pay 
his debts. The burdens placed upon the 
farmer by artificially increased indus- 
trial values should be reduced, or the 
farmers’ economic level should be lifted 
by a similar devide, 

In the face of prospective increases of 
the tariff on industry there seems to be 
no method other than the export deben- 
ture by which the promise to place agri- 
culture upon an economic level with other 
industries may be realized. The farmer 
is weary of words. He demands the re- 
demption of political pledges. He is 
tired of being “a: hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water” for other industries. 
He demands equality. How can he re- 
ceive it except by lifting him up by the 
same process by which other industries 
were hoisted? 





| 
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| Ia., 1929. 29-15026 
| Wolfrom, Melville Lawrence. ... The re- 
activity of the methylated sugars. II. 


purpcse of performing duté@es of | 
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| Watt, Henry Jackson. . The common 
sense of dreams, (The international uni- 

in psychology.) 212 p. 
Clark university press, | 
29-15055 

The farm house 


versity series 

Worcester, Mass., 

1929. 
Wichers, Henry Evert. 
keeps pace. 29 p., illus. Des Moines, la., | 
Successful farming, 1929. 29-15046 
isdom, Earl F. An analysis of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the} 
constitution of Iowa, with notes and ref- 
erences for use in the schools of the 
state in compliance with sections 4255-6, 
Code of Iowa, 1927. 64 p. Des Moines, | 


The action of dilute alkali on tetramethyl | 
glucose. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Northwestern 


university, 1927). 20 p. Easton, Pa., 
Mack printing co., 1928. 29-15039 
| Ziegelmeyer, Alfred, jr. Ziegelmeyer’s in- | 
ternational cotton code (rev, and im- | 


proved). 600 p. Houston, Tex., A. Ziegel- 


meyer, jr., 1929. 29-15925 





All parties conference (India) 1928. ... Re- 
| port of the committee appointed by the 
* conference to determine the principles of 
the constitution for India. [3d ed.| To- 
gether with a summary of the proceedings 

of the conference held at Lucknow. 168 

p. Allahabad, Published by the General 
secretary, All India congress committee, 
1928. 29-9238 
Ball, William Valentine. The enforcement 
of foreign judgments. 22 p. London, The} 
Solicitors’ law stationery society, 1928. | 
29-9254 | 





| Birmingham, Eng. Town clerk’s dept. Bir- 
mipvham and its civic managers. The de- 
partmental doings of the City council. 


Comp. and ed. by W.S. Body, chief clerk, 
Town clerk’s office. 145 p., illus. Bir- | 
minghem, Stanford & Mann, 1928. | 
29-9259 | 
Bojus, Gustav Herrman. ... Dumb bell ex- | 

ercises. (Spalding “red cover” series of | 
athletic handbooks, no. 24 R.) 104 p.,! 
illus. N. Y., American sports publishing | 
co., 1929. 29-15222 | 


| Campbell, Oscar James, ed. English poetry 4 


of the nineteenth century, by ... and 
J. F. A. Pyre. 784 p. N. Y., F. S. Crofts 
& co., 1929. 29-15242 | 
| Caneda. Dept. of marine and fisheries. | 


... Canadian rules and regulations relat- | 
ing to the examination of masters and | 
mates of coasting and inland vessels. 1924. | 
(Re-printed 1929.) 24 p. Ottawa, F. A. 
Aclend, printer, 1929. 29-9261 | 
Capo, Claudio, ed. The romantic capital of 


Porto Rico. 48 p., illus. San Juan, P. 
R., 1929. 29-15223 
China. Treaties, etc., 1928. . Sino-for- | 


eign treaties of 1928; texts of the docu- 
ments which lay the new foundations for 





Sino-foreign relations. (Peking leader 
reprints, no. 43). 52 p. Peking, China, 
Peking leader press, 1929. 29-9250 | 


Drew, Lillian Curtis. Individual gymnastics; 


| 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


| Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 





| sary, therefore, in many instances. 
| The latest decisions with respect to 
| expenditures made by the Comp- 
| troller General follow: 


| 

A-+28258. Transportation—Illegal — ship- | 
ments. United States is not liable for trans- 
portation charges on a car of automobiles 
containing liquor confiscated at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., while being shipped from Miami, 
| Fla., to New Rochelle, N. Y. (Aug. 6, 1929.) 
| A-27565. (S) Departments and establish- 
ments, services between. Under the pro- 
| visions of section 7 of the act of May 21, 
1920, 41 Stat. 613, authorizing the transfer 
of funds from one department or bureau to 
|@nother for direct expenditure when there 
/is involved a procurement by purchase of 
|manufacture of stores or materials, or the 
performance of services for another de- 
partment, there is no authority for the 
transfer of funds from appropriations of 
the War Department to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, for the purpose of instructing and 
licensing by that Bureau of members of the 
Army Veterinary Corps as Federal hay in- 
spectors, such instructing and licensing not 
constituting such services as are contem- 





plated and covered by that section. (Aug. 
18, 1929.) Ff 
A-27734. Standard construction con- 


tracts—Liquidated damage s—Excusable 
}eauses for delays—Reclamation service. 
Where the evidence establishes that the 
causes for the delays in completion of | 
Reclamation Service canal construction work | 
(on a Standard Construction Contract Form) 
resulted from unforeseeable causes, beyond 
the control and without the fault or negli- 
gence of the contractor, which are excusable 
under the terms of the contract, liquidated 
damages did not accrue to the Government 
for such delay. (Au. 8, 1929.) 


Navy Orders 

















Rear Adm. Harley H. Christy, flagship 
of Comdr., Battleship Div. 3, transferred 
lfrom U. 8. 8, Pennsylvania to U. 8S. 8. 


New York. 

Comdr. Edmund D. Almy, 
on staff, Flt. Base Force. 

Lieut. Comdr. Leighton Wood, duty as 
aide on staff, Comdr., Fit. Base Force. 

Lieut. Alexander B. Holman, to duty 
with Fit. Base Force. 

Lieut. Daniel M. McGurl, det. Postgrad- 
uate School, Naval Academy; to duty Naval 
| Academy. 

Lieut. DeLong Mills, ors. April 13 mod- 

ified. To V. T. Sqd. 2B, Air Sqds., Battle 


to duty, aide 


Fit, 

Lieut. Malcolm F. Schoeffel, det. V. T. 
Sad. 2B, (VU. 8. S. Saratoga), Air Sads., 
| Battle Fit. about Aug. 20; to Air Sads., 


Battle Fit. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Karl H. Nonweiler, det. U. | 
S. 8. Hopkins about Aug. 31; to resigna- 
tion accepted to take effect Oct. 31, 
Ens. Morton §, Cressy, Jr., det. U. 8. S. 


Marblehead: to resignation accepted to | 
take effect Nov. 7. 

Ens. Francis 8. Kirk, desp. ors. May 17 
modified. Soe much ors. May 17 to duty 
|U, 8. S. Bainbridge revoked, To Naval 


| Academy for temp. duty pending accept- 
jance of resignation. 

Ens. Ferol D. Overfelt, det. U. S. Fit. 
fabout Aug. 24; .o resignation accepted to 
take effect Sept, 30. 

Capt. Frank L, Pleadwell (M. C.), det. 
| Ree, Ship. N. Y. about Sept. 3; to Bu, M. | 
|& S. | 
| Lieut. George W. Cooper (M. ©.), det. | 
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a handbook of corrective and remedial 
gymnastics. 4th ed., thoroughly rev. 
lustrated with 127 engravings. 276 p., 


illu 


8. 


Phil., Lea & Febiger, 1929. 


n-'. 


29-15215 


| Eaton, ‘Jeanette. A daughter of the Seine; 


the life of Madame Roland, 324 p. N, Y., 


Harper & Brothers, 


Elsom, James Claude. 
reation. 


ly. 


The Century co., 
Etherton, Percy Thomas. 


1929. 
.. . Community 
(The social workers’ library 
Gillin, editor). 278 p., illus. N 
1929. 


29-15228 


rec- 
ye Je 
~ BR 


29-15221 
Through Edrope 


and the Balkans, the record of a motor 
tour, by...and A, Dunscombe Allen, with 
32 plates, and map end-papers in colour. 


308 


1928, 


p., illus. London, Cassell and 


co., 


29-15232 
Folk-say, a regional miscellany, 1 v., illus. 


(Publications of the Oklahoma folklore 


society, no. 1.) 
folk-lore society, 1929. 
Hammar, Park G. 


Growing young and s 


Norman, The Oklahoma 
. 29-15220 


tay- 


ing young: or, Longer and better living. 
112 p. St. Louis, Mo., H. 8S. Collins print- 


ing 


Manchester, Eng. 


co., 1929. 


29-15217 
Chamber of commerce, 


Manchester chamber, of commerce hand- 


book; 


an account of Manchester’s com- 


mercial and industrial resources, the port, 
Chamber of commerce organisation, with 
a list of members, and trade announce- 


ments. 


Ist. 1928/29. 1 v., illus. 


Man- 


chester, Printed for the Chamber by G. 


Fal 


it i 


kner and sons limited, 1928? 


29-9253 
Orgain, Mrs, Alice Lucile (Cartwright). 
s, by a loyal Christian scientist. 


As 


863 p. 


Cincinnati, O., Press of Johnson & Hardin, 


1929. 
| Peabody, Josephine Preston. 
by 


New ed., with introduction, n 


29-15234 
... The piper, 


otes 


and suggestions for study by Grace Shoup, 


(The Riverside literature series.) 


23) 


Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 
29-15241 


Peterson, Purl Dewey. 


Through the B 


Hills and Bad Lands of South Dakota, 


P., 
co., 


Ralli, Elaine Pandia. 


P., 


illus. 
1929. 
Diabetic manual. 


illus. N. Y., Published under the 


2 p. 


lack 
189 


Pierre, S. D., J. Fred Olander 
29-15225 


31 
aus- 


pices of the Department of medicine, Uni- 
versity and Bellevue hospital medical col. 
lege, New York university, 1929. 29-15213 
Rice, Grantland. Understand football, by... 
and John W. Heisman, 84 p., illus. Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., Mac-Hill publishing co., 1929. 
29-15218 


Riggl 


tomb; 


287 
co., 


Riley 


e, Herbert McClellan. Beyond 


p. Anderson, 
1929. 
, Frank Lawrence, 


the 


or Man, his nature and destiny. 
Ind., Gospel trumpet 

29-15233 
Analysis and meta- 


physical treatment of twelve typical cases, 


71 
192 
Seelb 


checker 


Los Angeles, Phillips printing 
29-1 


Dy 
8. 


ach, Edwin J., ed. 
tournament, 


co., 
5214 


Seventh American 
held at the Mor- 


rison hotel, Chicago, Ill., March 11th to 


19th, 


1929, for 


the checker champion- 


ship of America; including all the games, 


a number 


the 


Ill, 


One branch 


ext 


of which are annotated 
players thereof. 48 p., illus, Chic 
Seelbach checker service, 1929. 
29-1 


ensive notes on 


by 
ago, 


5219 


| Selleck, Mrs. Lillian Lounsberry (Miner). 
of the Miner family with 
the Wood, Louns- 


berry, Rogers and fifty other allied fami- 
lies of Connecticut and Long Island. 260 


Pp. 
192 


New L. 


8. 


Haven, Conn., D. 


29-1 


Jacobus, 


ose 


wel 


5 


Taylor, George Robert Stirling. Seven nine- 


teenth 


century statesmen. 


(American 


edition (Boston, Little, Brown, and com- 


pany) has title: 


English political 


por- 


traits of the nineteenth centry). 319 p. 


London, J. Cape, 1929. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- he ee ag ye 


20-15231 


U. 
A 


device book for interpreting Latin Amer- 


ica 


: program’ suggestions 


and _bibli- 


ographies; illustrations by Nuvart Kur- 


dia 


n; prepared in the Foreign and 


the 


Education and research divisions of the 
National board, Y, W. C. 
N. 








A. 48 p., i 
Y., The Womans press, 1929. 
29-1 


Government Books 


and Publications 


llus. 


5224 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtuinable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of pastage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the car numbers, should be given, 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States—Part I, June, 1929. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Department of Commerce. 


pri 


ce, $1.75 per year. (14-21 


Subscription 


465) 


Journal of Agricultural Research—Vol. 39, 


No 


. 3, August 1, 1929. 


Published on 


first and fifteenth of each month, 
scription price, $4 per year. (Agr. 13-1837) 
New Reclamation Era—Vol. 20, No. 8, Au- 


gust, 1929. 


Issued monthly by the Bu 


the 
Sub- 


reau 


of Reclamation, Department of the Inte- 


rio 


year. 


r. 


Subscription price, 75 cents per 
t (9-35252) 


Public Roads, A Journal of Highway Re- 


seuarch—Vol. 10, No. 5. 


Ro 


ads, Department of Agriculture. 


Bureau of Public 


Sub- 


scription price, $1 per year. (Agr. 18-322) 








| Nav. Hosp., League Is., Phila., Pa., to Nav. 
| Med. School, Wash., D; C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Raymond A. Lowry (D. C.), 
to duty Nav. Trng. Sta., Hampton Rds., Va." 

Capt. William H. Wilterdink (S. C.), 
det. aide on staff, Flt. Base Force; to aide 
on staff, Fit. Base Force. 

Lieut. Comdr. Frederick W. Pennoyer 
;(C. C.), Det. U, S. S. Saratoga; to ma- | 
| terlal officer on staff, Air Sqds., Battle Fit. 
| Ch. Mach, James Hauser, ors. July 25 
modified. To U.S, S. Luka. 

Ch. Pay Clk, Charles P, Doughty. det. 
Nav, Air Sta., Pearl Harbor, T. H., to U. 
8S. S. Altair. 

Ch. Pay Clk. John J. Lynch, det. Subm. 
Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to U. 8. S. Ar- 
gonne, 





| 





| 
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Limit on Payment 
To Dependents of | 
Veterans Is Fixed 


Coniptroller General Holds| 
Requests Must Be Made 
Within Seven Years 
After Disappearance. 





Claims of dependents of World War 
veterans for the benefits of the World| 
War Adjusted Compensation Act are not | 
payable after more than seven years of 
the disappearance of the veteran, in view 
of controlling statutes, which specifically 
fix the conditions and prescribe the pro- | 
cedure governing the filing of such 
claims, the Comptroller General, J. R. 
McCarl, has ruled in a letter to the Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau, which 
the General Accounting Office has just 
made public. ; 

The letter, dated August 8, follows in 
full text: 

The Director, United States Veterans’ 
Bureau: Consideration has been given to 
your letter of July 30, 1929, requesting | 
decision of the question whether the 
claims of dependents of World War vet- 
erans for the benefits of the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act that have 
been filed on or before January 2, 1930, | 
but more than seven years after the dis- 


appearance of the veteran, must be de- ||| 


nied under the terms of section 312(b) | 
of the act, or whether such claims ’may | 
be recognized and adjudicated under the 
authority of section 312(a) and section 
604(b) ofthe act, as amended. | 

You state that there are now pending | 
before the Bureau the four cases of Jo- 
seph Hynek, XC-702489; 
Morehead, XC-703621; James Burr Bur- | 
ton, XC-708327; and Thomas Samuel 
Duffy, XC-703463. 


in all four cases the seven-year period of 
unexplained absence of the veteran had 


expired prior to the date as of which the 


dependents filed claim. 
Death Considered Established. 


Sections 312(a) and (b) of the World ||| 


War Adjusted Compensation Act, as 


amended by the act of May 29, 1928, 45 |]! 


Stat. 948, provide as follows: | 

(a) If satisfactory evidence is produced | 
establishing the fact of the continued and 
unexplained absence of any individual 
from his home and family for a period of | 
seven years, during which period no in- | 
telligence of his existence has been re- | 
ceived, the death of such individual as of | 
the date of the expiration of such period | 
shall, for the purposes of this Act, be} 
considered as sufficiently proved. 

(b) If in the case of any such individual 
who is a veteran it appears that his appli- 
cation was not made and filed prior to the 
beginning of such seven-year period, or that 
although entitled to receive adjusted service 
pay he did not receive it prior to the be- 
ginning of such seven-year period, then his 
dependents who have made and filed applica- 
tion before the date of the expiration of 
such seven-year period (if such period be- 
gan before January 3, 1930) shall be en- 
titled to receive the ameunt of his adjusted 
sérvice credit in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Title VI. 


Section 604(b) of the act, as amended ||| 


by the act of May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 948, 


(b) Applications for such benefits, whether | 
vested or contingent, shall be made and 
filed by the dependents of the veteran on or | 
before Jannary 2, 1930; except that in the 
case of the death of the veteran during the} 
six months immediately preceding such date | 
the application shall be made and filed at 
any time within six months after the death 
of the veteran. Payments under this title 
shall be made only to dependents who have} 
made and’ filed application in accordance | 
with the provisions of this subdivision. 

Under the plain terms of section) 
812(b) expressly fixing as a condition} 
precedent to payment of claims that the 
application of dependents of veterans | 
must be filed “before the date of the ex:| 
piratioa of such seven-year period (if | 
such period began before January 3,| 
1930),” the four claims in question would 
not be payable. 

No Rights Granted. | 

You suggest for consideration whether 


the plain terms of section 312(b) may be | 


disregarded in view of the general terms ||} 


of sections 3512(a) and 604(b). Section; 


312(a) is the general provision, applica- | |} 


ble both to dependents and to veterans, 
for the establishment of death by the 
expiration of seven years of unexplained 
absence. There is no right granted in 
this paragraph. Section 604(b) is the 
general provision governing the time of} 
filing applications of dependents of vet- | 
erans. While no distinction is made} 
therein between veterans whose date of | 
death is definitely known and veterans | 
whose date of death is to be determined 
by the expiration of seven years of un- 
explained absence, the very fact that in 
the same statute section 312(b) specifi- | 
cally fixes the conditions and prescribes | 
the procedure governing the filing of 
claims of dependents of veterans whose 
date of death is determined by the ex-| 
piration of seven years of unexplained 
absence, is indication enough that sec-| 
tion 604(b) was intended to relate to 
the large general class of claims where 
the date of the death of the veteran is} 
definitely known. 
Specific Conditions Provided. 
In other words, the Congress has} 
singled out the small special class of 
claims of dependents of veterans whose 
death is a matter of determination by 
seven years of unexplained absence and 
provided specifically the conditions prece- 
dent to the filing of claims of such class. 
These are exclusive and the general pro- 
visions in the statute governing the gen- 
eral class of claims are not applicable. 
The fundamental principle of statutory 
construction requires that some effect be 
given to each portion of a statute if pos- | 
sible without rendering the statute incon- | 
sistent or absurd. There is no incon- 
sistency or absurdity here, and to hold| 
that such claims as are here involved 
may be adjudicated under the general | 
terms of the statute, would give no ef- 
fect to the portion of section 312(b) re- 
quiring the filing of the application prior 
to expiration of the seven-year period. 
You state that “the legislative history 
of section 312, subsection (b), discloses no 
intention to restrict the operation of sec- 
tion 312, subsecticn (a), and the lan-} 
guage of this subsection does not seem to | 
require or justify such interpretation.” | 
But, be that as it may, the terms of sec- | 
tion 312(b) are so plain and free from 
ambiguity that it is not necessary to re- | 
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You do not submit ||| 
the facts in these cases, but state that ||! 


provides as follows: i} 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


of each 


a Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue | 


Accounting 


Taxation 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, rules assessed value fixed by city 
on property is not controlling in com- 
puting Federal tax on gain from sale. 
(Tabor Mfg. Co. v. Commissioner.) 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 


ment of tax in five cases. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4. . 


Communication 
Motion Pictures 


German film industry, states Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 
~ Page 3, Col. 4 


are preferred to foreign dialogue by 


Commerce, 


Postal Service 
“Graf Zeppelin” to carry’ mail from 
Los Angeles to Lakehurst, N. J.,. Post 


Office Department announces. 
: Page 3, Col. 1 


issued in coils of 3,000 in addition to 
present coils of 500. 





Post Office Department is studying 
cost of carrying air mail with purpose 
to adjust rate of pay to contractors as 
means to reduce operating loss. 

Page 5, Col. 5 





Radio 


Commissioner Lafount says excessive 
use of mechanical music on radio pro- 
grams is suppressing broadcasting of 
programs by original talent. 


the Federal Radio Commission. 
Page 10, Col. 4 


Telegraph and Telephone 


June report of Western Union Tele- 


graph Company to the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission indicates increased | 


earnings for month and for six-month 
period. 


Page 6,-Col. 7} 


Distribution 


Aviation 


Latin American Air Transportation | 
Coy, Mexico’s longest airway, has com- | 


menced operations, states Department 


f Commerce. 
" Page 1, Col. 4 


Importance of airplane industry in 


labor field is surveyed by Department | 


Page 1, Col. 5| 
Regulations on entry of aircraft into | 


of Labor. 


Canada are compiled by Department of 


Commerce. 
Page 10, Col. 6 


. America leads Europe in commercial 
aviation, says Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, on return 
from trip to Europe. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Dr. Hugo Eckener granted patent for 
airship. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Photographs taken by Army aviators 
over Hawaiian volcano in search for 
traces of planes lost in Dole flight to 
Hawaii. ‘ 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Exporting and Importing 


Exports and imports of industrial 
chemicals increased in first half of 1929 
over 1928. 

Page 8, Col. 3 

Exports of raw and manufactured 
silks for first half of 1929 reviewed by 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

British imports of American wheat 
continued to decline in early August, 


| Department of Agriculture is advised. 
| Page 6, Col. 1 
| 
! 


America Leads in Aviation, 


nounces awards to adjust |‘ overassess- | 


Advent of sound films is disturbing | 


Sound films giying music and songs | 
Czechoslovakians, states‘Department of | 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 


Edison commemorative stamps to be | 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 2| 
Applications for licenses filed with | 


|the treaty, ratify the amendments, 
|MacCracken said. The Commission’s 


| Highways 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
| of Agriculture, issues the current 
} number of Public Roads, a journal of 
| highway research. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Railroads 
| Report of examiner to the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission proposes 
| changes in ocean-rail rates. 

Page i, Col. 1 


| Receiver of Trinity & Brazos Valley 
| Railroad asks authority of Interstate 
| Commerce Commission to issue $646,- 


! 


| 560 in receiver’s certificates to ney | 


with order of court. 
a Page 6, Col. 4 


Interstate Commerce Commission as- 
signs August 26 as date for hearing ap- 
plication of New York Central Railroad 
Company to assume securities of other 
roads, 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Rate complaints filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


Shipping 
Report of examiner to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission proposes 
changes in ocean-rail rates. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


‘Executive 
M anagement © 


Business Conditions 
Review of financial, business and 
agricultural conditions in Chicago dis- 
trict by Federal Reserve Bank“of Chi- 
| cago. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Weekly index of business chart pre- | 
pared by the Department of Commerce. | 


Page 4 
Decisions Affecting 


Business 

Compensation is awarded in case 
where injury was not witnessed, in case 
!of Pocohontas Fuel Co., Inc., et al. v. 
Patrick J. Monohan, Commissioner, et 
‘al., in District Court of the United 
| States, District of Maine, Southern Di- 
| vision. 
. Page 8, Col. 6 

Department of Justice will not appeal 
from decision of District Court for 
| Southern District of Florida, which dis- 
missed a suit to collect $25,000 penalty 
on forfeited criminal bond on_ basis 
defendant had been apprehended. 


{ 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Index and Digest of 
Court Decisions on 


See 
| Latest 
page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Lator 


IMportance of airplane industry in 
labor field is surveyed by Department 


of Labor. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Total of 351 cities in 34 States work 
street laborers 10 hours a day, De- 
partment of Labor survey shows. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Solution for unemployment problem 
is being sought by several nations, ac- 
cording to review of international labor 
news issued by Department of Labor. 

Page 10, Col. 7 


Special 
Federal 


Patents 
Dr. Hugo Eckener granted patent for 
airship. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
District Court, Western District of 
! Missouri, rules omission of single 


. - 
| i 
Tariff 
Majority members ‘of Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance place manganese ore 
on free list. 
Page 1, Col 7 
urged by Representative Celler in letter 
j to Senator Smoot. 
| 
| 
| Customs Court rules cotton gloves | 
| with ornamental stitching take duty as 
embroidered gloves. | 
. Page 5, Col. 4 | 
France delivers note to American | 
Embassy on valuation of French ex- | 
ports, 
| * Page 1, Col, 7| 


i e 
| Finance 
| Banks and Banking 
Financing of cotton industry by 
methods radically different from Amer- | 
ican is important as function of banks | 
of United Kingdom, Department of | 
Commerce is informed. 
| Page 7, Col. 2: 
| Review of financial, businéss and | 
| agricultural conditions in Chicago: dis- | 
| trict by Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- | 
| cago. | 
Page 7, Col. 5! 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 
Comptroller General disapproves pay- | 
ment by one Federal department to an- | 
|other for services where budget pro- | 
| vides for such payment but appropria- | 
tion act did not authorize it, | 
Page 3, Col. 2| 

Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 


| 
| 


Page 9 | 
Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. | 
: Page 7 | 
International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New! 

| York market. 
Page 7 


|Production 


Agricultural and Food | 


Products 

Continued increase in storage of eggs 
| predicted by specialist of Department | 
;of Agriculture despite lengthening of 
| producing period. 
| Page 1, Col. 5 
Continued drought over large area| 
indicated by weekly report of Weather 

| Bureau. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
| Weekly review of domestic markets | 
for farm products by Department of 4 
| Agriculture. ‘ | 
| Page 4, Col. 1} 
| Department of Interior issues the | 
| August number of the New Reclama- | 

| tion Era. 
Page 9, Col. 7, 
Department of Agriculture issues 
the August 1 number of the Journal 
| of Agricultural Research. 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 
Producers are increasing accuracy in | 
|labeling of beverages, Food, Drug and | 
| Insecticide Administration reports. 
Page 3, Col. 5} 
British imports of American wheat | 
continued to decline in early August, | 
Department of Agriculture is advised. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


, Chemicals and Allied 


Products 
Exports and imports of industrial 


| 


| 


Reduced tariff on precious stones is| 
| 


| Machinery | 


|ment of Commerce in review of con- 


| silks for first half of 


> 


Leather and Its 


Manufactures 


Continuation of full text of report of 
|Department of Commerce reviewing 
growth of leather industry in The Neth- 
erlands. 

Page 4, Col, 2 


Page 2, Col. 5! 


Foreign sales of American mining 
and quarrying machinery for first half 
of 1929 increased 22 per cent over cor- 
responding period in 1928, Department 
of Commerce states. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Metals and Their 


Products 


Activity in British iron and steel in- 
dustry reported in advices to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. | 

Page 5, Col. 5 


Mines and Minerals 
Majority members of Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance place manganese ore 
on free list. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Oil lands of. Osage Indians in Okla- 
homa, totaling 25,000 acres, to be of- 
fered for lease. 


d 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Decline shown in commercial stocks 
of soft coal, according to Department 
of Commerce. 

: Page 6, Col. 4 


Paper and Printing 


Paper mill in The Netherlands op- 
erated ‘at full capacity in second quarter 
of 1929, Department of Commerce is 
advised. 


Ss 


Page 10, Col. 7} 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Province of Manitoba pians expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000 in development of | 
10 water power projects, says Depart- 





struction projects in Canada. 
Page 7, Col. 7 | 


Textiles and Their 


Products 


Exports of raw and manufactured | 
929 reviewed by ! 
Department of Commerce. | 

Page 3, Col. 7} 


Financing of cotton industry by; 
methods radically different from Amer- 
ican is important as function of banks | 
of United Kingdom, Department of 
Commerce is informed. 

Page 7, Col. 2 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 


Production of cotton textiles in Brit- 
ish mills checked by deadlock in labor } 
strike, Agriculture Department states 
in review of foreign cotton market. 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Selling 





and 


Marketing 


Domestic Markets 


Weekly review®of domestic markets 
for farm products by Department of | 
Agriculture. 


Ss 


Page 4, Col, 1 


Foreign Markets 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bu- 
reau issues the monthly summary of 


essential element of combination of old | chemicals increased in first half of 1929 | foreign commerce of the United States 


| devices is sufficient to avoid infringe- 
ment of patent on combination. (Power, 
trustee, et al. v. Mola Washing Ma- 
chine Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
| finds claims for sound reproducing 
diaphragms to be anticipated. (Ex 
parte William H. Kitto.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 
District Court, District of Oregon, 
holds patent on “make-ready” for print- 
ing press is infringed by device which 
operates in same way. (New England 
Fibr® Blanket Co. v. Portland Telegram 
et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Mr 
ac 


Declared Mr. MacCracken tivities relate almost entirely to civil avi- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
which he visited, he said, in which an 
American made plane is used on an air 
line, an American plane being operated 


ation. 


In speaking of the new regulations for 


between Rome and Venice. 
American plane is used for sight-seeing 
service at Rome, he said. 

Designers of European planes are con- 
centrating upon flying boats, he said. 
One flying boat under construction in 
Switzerland, with three decks, will be 
able to take-off with a load of 52 tons, 


|50 per cent of which will be useful load. 


Assistant Secretary MacCracken 


visited France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- | 
many, Holland, Belgium, and England. | 
He reported that a dirigible, the R-101, | 


nearing completion in England, will have 
a capacity of 100 passengers, and will be 
twice as big as the American dirigible 
“Los Angeles.” The English ‘dirigible 
has a gas capacity of 5,000,000 cubic feet 
which is considerably larger than the 
“Graf. Zeppelin.” It is thought that the 
R-101 will make a trip to Canada later in 
the year, he said. 

Commercial aviation in Europe has 
been developed largely by means of sub- 
sidies. European countries after having 
their subsidies reduced cannot develop 
aviation as rapidly as it is being de- 
veloped here, Mr. MacCracken pointed 
out. 

Recommendations made by this ex- 
traordinary session have been approved 
by the International Air Investigation 
Commission, but will not go into effect 
unless the various countries, parties to 





sort to the legislative history to ascertain 
its meaning. 

On the besis of your present submis- 
sion and the controlling statute 
claims in question are not payable. 


Another | 





| 


the |.disbursed $573,772,953 for 


these changes were based upon the ex- 


perience of the past three years and had 
been ful'y discussed with the aeronautical | 
industry. He statea that he thought the 
changes would be acceptable to aviation | 
companies throughout the country. ' 


| Oil Lash in’ Oklahoma | 


To Be Offered for Lease 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Indian oil lands sometimes sell for| 


remarkably high prices. A number of 
quarter sections the records show, have | 
been sold at about $1,000,000 each. The! 
record is $1,990,000, which was paid for 
a lease on a quarter section. The leases, | 
it was said, usually are gr to several | 
different companies for Separate tracts 
on a quarter-section. 


Last September the Department leased 
20,000 acres of Osage Indian land. The 
surface rights of the lands of the Osages 
were distributed long ago, according to 
the Department. They went into indi- 
vidual ownership. The oil rights are! 
community- property. 

Returns from them are divided equally | 
among the accredited members of the 
tribe. For the past decade they have 
been such as to bring to each enrolled | 
member of the tribe about $100,000. 

A tabulation made by the Department | 
of the Interior last October showed that 
for the 12-month period prior to that 
time the Department had received and 
the Osage 


' 


| 





Indians. 
1 


lover 1928. } 

Page 8, Col. 3) 

Construction 

War Department approves plans for | 
! bridges in three States. 

Page 3, Col. 4! 


Forest Products 

Members of agricultural subcommit- | 
tee of House Committee on Appropria- | 
tions are touring Federal forestry 
projects. | 
Page 1, Col. 3} 

Timberland owners in Norway at- 
tempt to organize, states Department 
of Commerce. ° | 
| Page 1, Col. 6| 


ge 


:!Train Radio Sought’ 


_ By New York Central 


aeronautics that will go into effect in Other Applications for Licenses | 
September, Mr. MacCracken stated that |Are Announced by Commission 


The NewYork Central Railroad Com- 
pany on August 14 filed with the Federal 


| Radio Commission an application for a| 
|license to operate a portable station lo-| 


cated on locomotives for direct communi- 
cation with the caboose of trains. The 
previous license application was denied 
by the Commission June 18. 

At the same time the Commission an- 
nounced the receipt of other applications 
involving both short waves and broad- 
casting, as follows: 

Wired Radio, Inc. This application to 
construct an Experimental Relay Broad- 
casting station at Ampere, N. J, (4th 
Ave. and North 13th street, Newark, 
N. J.), is submitted te cover three previ- 
ous applications dated August 7, 1929. 
Frequencies requested: 1,604, 2,398, 3,- 
256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 
kilocyeles and 35,000 kilocycles, 20 kilo- 
watts. (The three previous applications 


for June. : 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Foreign cotton markets are reviewed | p 
by Department of Agriculture. 
Page 5, Col. 4! 


Government Aid and 


Control of Marketing 


Farm Board considers details of plan | ¥ 


at meeting August 14; announces con- | 
ference August 26 at Chicago with or- | 
ganization committee. | 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


2 


New era for agriculture forecast as| 11, Post Office Department announces. 


effect of activities of Federai Farm) 


| New application for limited service sta- | 
| tion at Tulare, Calif., frequency (3,500 to | 
|4,000 kilocycles) (1,715 to 2,000 kilo- | 
}eycles, 15 watts.) 


Station WKBW, Churchill Evangelistic 
Association, Inc. Sweet Home Road, be- 
tween Elliot. Creek Road and Skinner- 
ville Road, Amherst, N. Y. Application 
for modification of Station license re- 
quests authority to move studio only, 
from 485 Main St., Buffalo, to Rand 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Station WKEN, Radio Station WKEN 
Inc., Rush Road, Grand Island, N. Y. Ap- 
plication for modification of station li- 
cense requests authority to move studio 
only, from 485 Main St., to Rand Build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Station WBRE, Louis G. Baltimore, 16- 
18 N. Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
Application for Radio Broadcasting Sta- 
tion Construction Permit requests author- 
ity to install new equipment, only. 

Station KRGV, Valley Radio-Electric 
Corp., Cor. N. A. and Jackson Streets, 
Rio Grande National Life Building, Har- 
lingen, Texas. Application for modifica- 
tion of station license requests more 
hours of operation, from dividing with 
KWWG. Requests unlimited time. 

Station WCFL, Chicago Federation of 





have been withdrawn per request of|Labor, York Township, Dupage County, 


applicant.) 
The New York Central Railroad Co. 
Application for license to operate port- 
able station No. 2724, located on loco- 
motive on New York Central Railroad 
for 2,250-2,750 kilocycles, 50 watts, 
letter 2XBO. Previous license applica- 
tion denied by Commission June 18, 1929. 
Wichita Falls Broadcasting Co. 
plication for construction permit to 


an Grand Avenue, Ravenna, Nebr. 
ne 


Ill. Application for radio broadcasting 
station construction perntit requests au- 
thority to move transmitter from Navy 
Pier, Chicago, to above address, to in- 
stall new equipment, and _ increased 


call| power from 1% kilowatts to 50 kilo- 


watts. 
Station KGFW, Otto F. Sothman, 318 
Appli- 


cation to install automatic frequency 


stall. Experimental Relay Broadcasting | control. 


portable station (in Texas and Okla- | 


homa) for 3,075 kilocycles, 100 watts. 
Pasadena Police Départment. N 


ap-| Application for m 


Station KFLW, Earl L. White, 3702 
Magnolia Boulevard, Burbank, Calif. 
odification of station 


plication for beacon station at Pasadena, | license requests more hours of opera- 


Calif., for 1,765 kilocycles, 250 watis. 


tion from one-third time sharing with 


Police Department, City of Tulare.! KTM to 12 hours. 


Nt ee 


{ 


es gb IH 8 pes oe 


Service and 
Personnel 


| College, an article by H. E. Haferkorn, 
Librarian, Engineer School, Army War 
College, Washington, D. C. 


Congress. 


| with naval experts, states Henry L. 
| Stimson, Secretary of State, on naval 


ternational conference to effeci simpli- 
fication, as suggested by League of Na- 
tions, advocated in report of National 
Committee designated to investigate 
| subject, made to Department of State. 


and wife 
sulate, involved in charges of smuggling 
| opium, to be deported, State Depart- 
ment announces. 


sought by Government. 


Leprosarium, according to Public Health 


| resign to give precise explanations. 
War Department. 


Navy Department. 


ress of commission’s study in narcotic 


; of dependents of World War Veterans 


| care ; ‘4Nn\not payable after more than seven 
'for organization of grain corporation | years of disappearance of veterans. 


| Postal Service granted leaves to attend | 


Board, by Dean of Agricultural Col- 
lege, University of Illinois, in radio ad- 
dress made public by Department of 
Agriculture. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Continuation of full text of address 


by Senator Connally advocating adop- 
tion of export debenture plan as only 
means of aiding farmer. 


Page 9, Col. 1 


. 


Education 
Engineer School Library, Army War 


Page 9 
New books received at the Library of 


Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 

Foreign Relations 
President Hoover holds conference 


isarmament plans. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Calendar reform and holding of in- 


Page 1, Col. 2 
on Calendar 
participa- 





Committee 
recommends 


National 
implification 


tion of United States in international 
conference for calendar change, Depart- 
ment of State announces. 


Page 2, Col. 2 
Federal Departments and indepen- 


dent establishments approve proposal 
for conference on calendar revision in 
letters to Secretary of State. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Chinese Vice Consul at San Francisco 
and Chancellor of Con- 


9 


Page Col. 7 
Department of State has opened ne- 


gotiations for release of an American 
from Chinese bandits. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


General 
Continued drought over large area 


indicated by. weekly report of Weather 
Bureau. 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Daily engagements of the PresiWent 


at the Executive Offices. 


Page 3 
Approval given to titles of land 
Page 5, Cok. 5 

Health 


Four patients released from National 


ervice, 
9 


~ 


Page 2, Col. 7 


National Defense 
Navy Department asks officers who 


Page 3, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


a 4 Page 9 
Social Welfare 


President Hoover is informed of prog- 


roblem. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Veterans 
Comptroller General rules that claims 


nder Adjusted Compensation Act are 

Page 10, Col. 1 
Spanish-American War Veterans, in 
ncampment at Denver, September 8- | 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Rules For Air Entry 
To Canada Compiled 





American Planes Required to 
Be Registered 


ee | 
Regulations governing the entry of | 
American aircraft into Canada, as com- | 


piled in a report from the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, A. H. | 
Thiemann, were made public August 14, | 
by the Department of Commerce. The | 


Department’s ‘statement follows in full 
text: ‘ 
The airaraft must be registered and 
passed as airworthy by the United States 
Department of Commerce, Aeronautics 
Branch, and it must bear the registration | 
markings alloted it by that branch pre- 
ceded by the letter “N”. 
The certificate of registration and air- | 
worthiness must be carried on board. 
The pilot must be duly licensed by the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
If the aircraft and pilot are licensed 
to carry passengers, they may do'so in- 
ternationally, but :ot between points in 
Canada, except in the case of through 
passengers making a landing en route. 
American pilots may not engage in 


commercial aviation in Canada nor may | 


aircraft be employed on such work unless 
registered in Canada. 

The pilot of the aircraft is required 
to notify the Collector of National Rev- 
enue at or nearest to the landing field 
at the point of destination, and such noti- 
fication shall be given prior to taking off, 
in order that sufficient time may be af- 
forded the collector to arrange for cus- 
toms facilities. 

Should passengers be carried, the 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. . 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENT 


Solution Sought 


For Problems of 
Unemployment 


Efforts to Combat Cycles Sug- 
gested by Mr. McLeod; 
British Urge Use of 

Home Goods. 


ij}| The problem of unemployment is be- 


ing studied by officials of governments 
|in both America and Europe. In_ the 


it; United States, Representative McLeod 


(Rep.), of Detroit, Mich. and others 
have suggested legislation on so-called 
|eycles of employment on public works, 
|and have discussed other remedial pro- 
|posals. The theme, according to Mr. 
| McLeod, is on the Institute of Politics 
| program at Williamstown, Mass. 
Abroad, Denmark reports a decrease 
|in unemployment; plans to combat _un- 


\1|}employment are under way in the Brit- 


ish House of Commons, and unemploy- 
| ment benefits are declining in Germany. 
In Quebec there is a shortage of farm 
help. 

Conditions in Denmark. 


The full text of a tabloid of interna- 


tional labor news just made public by 


ithe Department of Labor follows: 
Denmark: Recent activities in agri- 
‘culture and industry, and particularly in 
the building trades, have brought about 
a marked decrease in Danish unemploy- 
ment. The number of registered unem- 
ployed during the week which ended 
June 29, 1929, was 29,700, compared with 
| 57,175 at the beginning of the quarter. 


ij| The first-named figure is 7,000 under 


| that for the same date in 1928, and 24,000 
| lower than the figure for the last week 
in June, 1927. 

England: The first announcement by 
|the new Labor Government regarding 
schemes to combat unemployment, made 
|in the House of Commons on July 3, em- 
| bodied the principle of finding ways 
| whereby home-produced goods may be 
used in preference to imported goods. 
| Germany: There was a steady decline 
|in the number of persons receiving un- 
|employment benefits during the second 


| quarter of the current year. The un- 


i} usually high figure of 1,885,000 recip- 


{ 


ients of unemployment doles at the end 
| of March declined to slightly under 720,- 
/ 000 at the end of June. The latter fig- 
jure, however, is still 25 per cent above 
that as of the end of June, 1928. 

| Quebec: Employment has been more 
{universal and wages higher than in any 
previous spring quarter in the history of 
| the Province of Quebec. On June 1, the 
|latest date for which data have been 
published, the employment index of the 
province, based on statements from 1,503 
firms employing 286,361 workers, or 21,- 
| 300 more than on the same date of last 
| year, was five points higher than on June 
}1, 1928. On farms employment has been 
i high that there is a shortage of agri- 
cultural laborers. 


}| An issue of considerable importance 


| with relation to the Workman’s Compen- 
| sation Act has been raised by the recent 


| decision of Judge Fabre-Surveyor of the 


Superior Court, to the effect that the lat- 
ter is not bound automatically to approve 
| the awards issued by the Compensation 
| Board. 
On May 1, a Provincial decree was ap- 
proved providing for regular schedules 
| of wages and ‘hours of labor on all Pro- 
| vincial government contracts. 
| Peru: Three hundred colonists, com- 
| prising 200 Russians and the remainder 
| Austrians, destined to the Apurimac re- 
gion of -_Amazonian Peru, recently 
reached Callao on the S. S. “Orazio” from 
Italy. They were received by President 
Leguia and later left for the lands they 
|are expected to develop in the Amazon 
| Valley. 


| Airplane Industry Assumes 
| Importance in Labor Field 
; [Continued from Page 1.] 
| their effect on the production and con- 
| sumption of gasoline. 
a Modern industrial development is creat- 
ing an increasing amount of labor-saving 
|machinery. The development and expan- 
sion of any new industry, therefore, is of 
importance in giving employment to men 
|displaced by improved machinery. 

Plants making airplanes are found in 
29 States, New York being the most im- 
portant with 4,396 employes. This is fol- 
lowed by California with 1,605 employes. 
Other States with over 1,000 persons em- 
| ployed in the making of airplanes are 
Michigan, Washington, Kansas and Ohio. 
|, Of the 101 firms reporting as engaged 
|in airplane production, 78 turned out 
| planes in 1928. These 78 establishments 
-were located in 24 States and manufac- 
| tured 4,886 planes. . Of these, 1,020 were 
| built in New York, 858 in Kansas, 821 in 
| Ohio and 470 in Missouri. 

The indications are that there will be a 
much larger production in 1929. Some of 
the companies now operating are very 
new and are as yet engaged in experi- 
mental work. 

Of the 23 plants engaged in making 
motors, 17 had some product in 1928; 
3,648 motors were produced. New Jersey 
was the ranking State, with an output of 
1,645 motors, while Connecticut was sec- 
ond with 964. 


Netherlands Paper Mills 
Operated at Full Capacity 


Paper mills of The Netherlands oper- 
ated at full capacity in the_second quar- 
ter of 1929, and manufacturers are an- 
ticipating increased business, according 
to a report from the Commercial Attache 
at The Hague, C. Gorter, made public 
August 14 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The statement follows in full: 

Strawboard plants in particular are 
|reported to have been weli employed, 
and while shipments were held up during 
the first quarter of the year the’ six- 
months figures are expected to show ex- 
ports close to normal. 

As an instance of the optimistic view 
of their business taken by strawboard 
producers, plans are now in course of 
consideration to establish a new straw- 
| board mill in the province of Gronin- 
gen. Approximately 90 per cent of The 





owner or pilot of the air craft shall also 
make arrangements with the Depart- 
ment of Immigration for proper entry. 


Netherlands strawboard output goes to 
foreign countries, chiefly to the United 
Kingdom, 
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